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‘ RAILWAY OONFERENCE. 


No. 19—835, dated Simla, the 16th October 1876. 
Endorsed by the Govt. of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
Cory forwarded to the Government of Bengal, for communication to the 
parties mentioned in paragraph 4 of the Resolution of the Government of India 
in the Public Works Department, Nos. 2232-45R., dated the 1st ultimo, which 
was published in the Supplement to the Gazette of India of the 16th idem. 


No. 2588R., dated Simla, the 2nd October 1876, 
Endorsed by the Govt. of India, Public Works Department (Railway). 

Corr of the following forwarded to the Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce Department, 
with reference to Public Works Department Nos. 2252-45 of Ist September 1876, with 
a request that the information may be communicated to persons interested in the objects of 
the Conference. 








No. 406, dated Simla, the 29th September 1876. 
NOTIFICATION—By the Government of India, Publie Works Department. 

Carrain K. C. Pye, 8.8., Manager of the Rajpootana State Railway, is appointed to act 
as Secretary to the Railway Conference about to be assembled in Calcutta, and ex-officio Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works Department, Railway Branch, 

With reference to Public Works Department Nos. 2232-45R., dated Ist September 1876, 
it is hereby notified that all communications regarding the approaching Railway Cosiference 
and papers for discussion should be forwarded to the Secretary to the Railway Conference, care 
of the Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works Department, Calcutta. 


Nos. 2232-45R, dated Simla, the lst September 1876. 
RESOLUTION—By the Govt. of India, Public Works Department (Railway). 
Reav— 
1. Public Works Department Resolution Nos, 1233-8K, dated 15th May 1875. 


To Secretary of State, No. 65K, dated 15th May 1875. 
2. Despatch to Secretary of State, No. 84R, dated 19th May 1874. 


” to ” ” » 124K, ,, 11th July 1876, 
8. To Government of Madras and Consulting Engineers, Calcutta, Lahore, and Lucknow, 
Nos. 802-5G.R, dated 24th February 1873. © 


From Government of Bombay, No. 421, dated 24th March 1874 
To Director of State Railways, No. 1749R, dated 11th July 1876. 
4. From Military Department, No, 252 ("jut"), dated Sth April 1876, submitting 
report of Military Railway Transport Committee assembled at Delhi in February 
1876, 
5. Public Works Department Resolution Nos. 1286-91G.R, dated 12th August 1872. 
* as Nos. 1195-9R, dated 15th May 1876, to Governments of 
Madras and Bombay, and the Consulting Engineers at Calcutta, Lahore, and 
Lucknow. 
7. Public Works Department Circular No. 17R, dated 28rd September 1575. 
8. From Director of State Railways, No. |S50E, dated Gch August 1874. 
To ” ” No, 869E.R, dated 20th November 1874. 
Public Works Department Circular Nos. 101-16E.R, dated Sth February 1874. 
9. Despatch from Secretary of State, No. 5R, dated 6th January 1876. 
From Government of Madras, No. 789, dated 28th March 1876. 
Onsexvations.—The papers read are on the following subjects, with the exception of 
No. 10, viz.— 
(1) Standard dimensions. 
/ (2) Continuous brake-power on trains. ‘ 
. (8) Communication between passenger and train staff, and between guard and driver. 
f (4) Adaptation of rolling-stock to military purposes and duties of railway servants 
> in time of war. 
. (5) Establishment of a clearing-house. #4 
x (6) Simplification of fares and goods tariff, and the assimilation of systems of ‘working as 
far as possible on all railways. ."* 
Means to promote the comfort and convenience of railway travellers. 
® Wages a 


9 coos, “B oe Provident Fond for rat employés, if any to be esta- 
PiRbed, eal whieh to be preferred, ty aed Gag: 























+ (1g Training and industrial schools for children of railway employés with a view to their 
useful employment in India, including the establishment of bill sanataria fgr the 
employés and their wives and families. 

There are so many and important points remaining to be settled in connection with all 
of the foregoing subjects, that it is deemed advisable to invite representatives from all the 
Guaranteed and State Railways in India and Burma, and from the Consulting Engineer's 
Department of the three Presidencies, to a Conference to be held in Calcutta, probably some 
time in January next, for the purpose of discussing these questions, and with a view to aid 
the Government of Ind& in coming to a right conclusion in regard to them, 

2. A detailed list of the enquiries on each of the subjects abovementioned will be circu- 
lated for information hereafter, when the date of the assembly of the proposed Conference ean 
be more definitely fixed than it can be at present. In the meantime the opinions of all officers, 
both of the upper and subordinate and of the mechanical classes, interested in any of the above 
subjects, are freely invited, and may be sabmitted direct to the Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Public Works Department. 

3. The Secretary of State has been requested to acquaint the several Boards of . Directors 
with the wishes of the Government of India in this matter, and to seek the co-operation of 
the Directors of the several Railway Companies by the issue by thea of suitable instructions 
to their Agents in India, 

4. Delegates from the Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and from 
the leading merchants, European and Native, of the principal towns, are invited to attend the 
proposed Conference, and to submit papers to be read at it, 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


Hi. H. RISLEY, 
Acting Asst. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 








CINCHONA CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE INTO FEBRIFUGE 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT.—AGRICU LTURE. 
Calcutta, the 30th October 1876. 


. 


Reav— 


The Annual Report of the Government Cinchona Plantations, British Sikkim, for the year 
ending Sist March 1576, submitted with Dr. King’s letter No. $0C, dated the Sth 
August 1570. 


The Annual Report of the Government Quinologist for 1875-76, submitted with Mr. Wood’s 
Jewer No. 1, dated the 1st August 1876. 


A’letter No. 12Q, dated the 12th September 1876, from the Superintendent of Cinchona 
Cultivation, remarking on the foregoing report. 

The results of the working of the Cinchona Plantation during 1875-76 
differ materially from those obtained in any previous year. Hitherto the 
establishment has been employed first in experimental cultivation, and after- 
wards in systematic planting, while the yield of bark has been comparatively 
small, In the past season no addition has been made to the permanent planta- 
tion, and the main work of the year has consisted in gathering a crop of 
211,9811b. of red bark, the produce of Cinchona Succirubra. ‘This outturn 
exceeds by 62,000Ib. the amount estimated by the Government of India in 
their letter No. 208 of 21st June 1873 as the probable yield of the plantation 
in 1877. The following statement of the quantities of bark collected yearly 
since the establishment of the plantation shows that the yield of 1875-76 is 
more than five-times as great as that of the previous year :— 

. 


Dry bark collected by pruning and thinning during 1869-70 = 2,400 
. Ditto ditto ditto 1870-71 os 12,500 
Ditto ditto ditto 1871-72 ve $9,000 
Ditto ditto ditto 1872-73 ave Nil. 
Ditto ditto , ditto 1873-74 «== :16,000 4 
@ Ditto — ditto ditto 1874-75 w= $9,405 
Crop of 1875-76... nfs os oe ss 211,981 


Total ... 321,236 
The Lieu t-Governor considers these results to indicate a vgry marked 
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"2. It is observed that in gathering the bark attention has been paid te 
the fmportant objects of assisting future cultivation, and of adding as much as 
possible to the practical knowledge of the best methods of harvesting. Thus 
on three plots of land, where the trees had become luxuriant and required space 
for growth, thinning and pruning have been largely resorted to; while in eight 
other places the plants were either coppiced or uprooted in such proportions, 
and with such arrangements for filling the vacant spaces, as seemed likely to 
furnish the most ample facilities for comparing the nferits of these two 
modes of gathering bark. At the same time, much valuable experience 
has already been gained. The practice of uprooting the entire tree was 
adopted in order to save the loss of bark which arises from the fact that after 
coppicing a certain proportion of the stools fail to shoot. Mr, Wood's analysis 
further shows that the root bark thus made available for manufacture 
contains about eight per cent. of alkaloids, or one per cent. more than the 
finest stem bark. The cost of uprooting slightly exceeds that of coppicing; 
but as the process thoroughly turns up the soil, it is hoped that it will answer 
to replant the same ground immediately with cinchona, and “ thus to secure 
gratuitously the advantage of a very complete kind of digging.” Further 
experience will show whether the soil has been too much exhausted by its 
former crop to admit of immediate replanting ; but attempts are being made to 
guard against this by allowing the leaves, branches, and wood of the uprooted 
trees to decay upon and manure the ground, and also by avoiding as far as 
possible the exact spots occupied by the uprooted trees. 

3.. Lhe practice of stripping bark from living trees was not resorted to 
during the past year, as it was found that the renewal of bark under moss 
was rendered impossible in Sikkim by the attacks of ants. A few trees which 
had been stripped in 1874 have partially renewed their bark without mossing, , 
but although eighteen months old, it is only about half as thick as the original 
bark. Three hundred healthy trees will be stripped during the current year ; 
but Dr. King does not anticipate very favourable results from the experi- 
ment, and it is probable on the whole that this method of harvesting bark, so 
successful on the Nilgiri plantations, will be entirely abandoned in Sikkim. 
The comparative advantages of coppicing and uprooting will be fully inquired 
into during the next two or three seasons, but at present it is uncertain which 
process will turn out to be the best. 

4. Owing to the unusual drought of last cold weather no additions have 
been made to the permanent plantation, But the nursery stock of, Cinchona 
Succirubra has been largely inereased, and 125,000 young plants have been 
provided for the new plantation at Sittong. The 116,000 seedlings of yellow 
bark ( Cinchona Calisaya) returned in last year’s report have been written off 
as worthless, ‘experience having shown that Calisaya seed, however carefully 
it may have been collected from the varieties yielding only good bark, produces 
an uncertain and mongrel offspring.” The stock plants of the variety des- 
cribed in last year’s report as a hybrid have been increased from 1,000 to 
5,000, but as yet none have been planted out, and the seedlings have been 
rejected as showing the same tendencies to variation which are observed in 
Calisaya, Further experiments will be made with the object of ascertaining 
whether manure .can be profitably used in cinchona cultivation. Dr. King 
observes that the manured plants reported on last year cannot now be 
distinguished in appearance from their neighbours, and points out that vegetable 
manure is supplied to a considerable extent to all the trees on the plantation 
by the practice of leaving the cut and uprooted weeds to decay on the ground 
between the trees. 

5. Excluding an item of Rs. 754, transferred to the debit of the quinoligy 
account, the total expenditure on the plantation during 1875-76 amounts 
to Rs. 52,714. Out of this, Rs. 42,937 represent the actual working expenses, 
while Rs. 9,777 are debitable to the capital account recently opened under the 
orders of Government. ‘The latter sum includes Rs. 2,134 laid ‘out on the 
new Sittong plantation, the accounts of which are kept separately, The Quino- 
logist’s pay has also been added to capital, as this charge cannot fairly be 
debited against the crop until the plantation is in full working. It has been. 
noted above that the total = of bark amounted to 211,93: ‘After 
deducting 16,6401 destroyed by an accidental fire, there iu 195,2911b 
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, 4,*Buf although there was so large an increase in importations the 
qhaithy cleared for consumption was less than in the pean | year, ang i 
consequence there was, as already stated, a decline in the duty realised. An 
unusually large supply of salt—41} lakhs of maunds—suilicient for more than 
six months’ ¢bnsumption for the whole of Bengal, remained in stock at the 
close of the year. 

5. The excise manufacture of salt shows a considerable decrease. 
The manufacture ofalt in Bengal is prohibited, except under license, and at 
present licenses are granted only in the three districts of Orissa, and in the 
24-Pergunnalis district, on account of a manufacture in Saugor Island. The 


following statement shows the quantitics of salt manufactured under the 
Excise Rules :— 





1874-75. 1876-76, 

Mds. Mads. 
24-Pergunnahs ase ae rr 26,611 31,646 
Balasore i a - 1,89,480 1,97,548 
Cuttack die eee we 12,298 26,519 
Pooree on aes .—-8,56,657 67,170 
Total os 5,85,046 3,22,885 





The. decrease exists exclusively in Pooree, and is attributed by the Board 
of Revenue to “heavy rains retarding manufacture; to the traders having 
been deterred from any very vigorous exertion to work up to their contracts 
“by the heavy stocks in hand; and to discouragement caused by the invasion 
of Ganjam salt.” It was explained in last year’s Resolution that the Act X of 
1874 had abolished the frontier customs line between Orissa and Madras, 
Whe selling price of salt in Ganjam was then raised from Rs. 2 to Rs, 2-4, 
and a graduated scale of duty was imposed in Orissa, beginning with Rs. 2-4 
per maund on the southern frontier where it joins Ganjam, and ascending by 
six gradations to the northern boundary where it meets the Rs, 3-4 duty that 
prevails in Bengal. An immediate effect of these measures has been to 
stimulate the import of Ganjam salt into Orissa. he imports from Ganjam 
have been in 1873-74, 1,419 maunds; in 1874-75, 11,638 maunds; and in 
1875-76, 1914,388 maunds, showing an increase last year of 1,02,700 maunds. 
It is impossible not to connect this increase of importation with the decrease 
in Pooree manufacture, and the facts seem to support Mr. Ravenshaw’s opinion 
that the Pooree trade is being gradually, but certainly, extinguished. The 
Lieutenant-Governor observes that the Member in charge of the Board of 
Revenue thinks this view of the case unnecessarily gloomy, “as Pooree has 
manufactured in 1875-76 nearly three times as much salt as in the year before ;” 
but, as shown above, the Pooree manufacture has in fact largely decreased, and 
not increased, and it is presumed therefore that the remark of the Board was 
recorded under some misapprehension of the circumstances of the Pooree 
manufacture. 
‘ 6. ‘The clearances of salt for consumption during the past year were as 
follow :— 


Quantity Dat. 
Mads. Rs. 
. Imported salt from ship-board ...  58,04,738 1,86,10,162 
Ditto from bond Bas ce 17,46,745 55,58,212 
Excise salt = ca 9,063,034 9,79,666 
. Total’ .. 79,14,512 —2,51,48,040 . 





7. The actual consumption in Orissa was 3,97,308 maunds against 
3,81,639 maunds in 1874-75. The sales of Orissa-made salt on the other hand 
were 3,40,987 maunds against 4,09,688 maunds, showing a decrease attributable 
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to the influx of Ganjam salt. The Orissa salt supplies and consumptiin, may 
be Hlustrated by the following statement :— 





1874-76, 1876-76, 

Mads. Mds. 
Orissa-made salt passed into consnmption ..._— 4, 09,683 $40,987 
Salt imported into Orissa from Ganjam awe 11,635 1,14,338 
Total available for consumption jp. «=. 421,821 4,55,325 
‘Total of actual consumption «. —8,81,639 3,97,389 
Surplus wae 39,682 57,936 


The surplus is principally consumed in the Tributary States, and partly 
crosses over the Balasore frontier into the district of Midnapore. The Balasore 
salt now pays duty at two annas per maund less than Midnapore salt, and in 
consequence more of the manufactured salt crosses the frontier than formerly. 

8. With the decrease in the sale of excise salt there is a decrease in 
the duty realised ; but the Board of Revenue rightly explain that this decrease 
is nominal, and in no way affects the Imperial revenues. The Orissa duty in 
1875-76 was Ks. 9,79,666 ; in 1874-75 it was Rs. 11,37,960; but in the past 
year no less than Rs. 2,57,260 were paid in the Madras Presidency on the 
Ganjam salt imported into Orissa, and if this be added to the duty locally 
realised, it will give an increase of Ks. 98,966, or 8°6 per cent. The only real 
sufferers are the manufacturers in the Pooree district, and for their relief 
special measures have been proposed and are still under consideration by 
Government. 

9. The total sales for consumption in the parts of the ten districts of 
Bengal that lie within the Salt Law limits are in— 

Mds. 


1873-74... aaa as as .. — :18,45,088 = 
1874-75... iy refi a «+» 18,638,728 
1875-76... .. —:18,98,618 


There has thus been a salisfactory progressive increase during the past 
three years. The population within the Salt Law limits is 10,548,039, who, at 
the rate of 10%bs per head would consume 13,18,504 maunds of salt within 
the year. The actual consumption is considerably above the rate of 10tbs per 
head, and it seems certain therefore that illicit manuiacture for sale is not 

eneral. 
7 10. The total amount of salt available for consumption in Bengal dur- 
ing the past year was as follows :— . 


Mds. 
Imported from beyond sea eas ss san 75,51,487 
Imported from Ganjam vee ee wes 1,14,838 
Manufactured ander license one ave “ 3,638,035 
Total .... —-80,28,860 





The average of the past three years shows that eighty lakhs of maunds 
and upwards may be taken as the average annual supply of salt available for 
consumption in Bengal. A certain amount of Agra and Delhi salt is imported 
into Behar and Chota Nagpore, but the amount cannot be accurately stated, 
and it is certainly less than the supply of salt annually derived from Bengal 
by Goruckpore in the south-east corner of the North-West Provinces, The 
Goruckpore imports must amount to between two and three lakhs of maunds 
in the year. As far as can be ascertained at present, the Assam imports of salt 
amount to more than three lakhs of maunds derived from Bengal. On the 
other hand, there is an import amounting to a few thousand maunds in the year 
of Arracan salt imported into Chittagong, and along the Eastern frontier of 
Bengal there is to some extent an importation and consumption of foreign salt. 
This foreign salt is also consumed in Assam. ‘he net result remains that 
About five lakhs of the eiguty lakhs available for Bengal are expoxted beyond 
the limits of the province. Seventy-five lakhs of maunds thus remain for a 
population of 62,706, 774 souls in Bengal, which allows for consumption at a rate 
of 475 seers, or 9}tbs per head. This is less than the rate which has been taken 
above as the normal rate of consumption, It is shown by the statistics of 
internal trade, which are being Pm compiled, that there is no ifsufliciency 
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’ 

to set *against the working expenses of the year, Dr. Kin 

that the cost of production of each pound of er bark cat toacer oe 
fraction above three annas and a half, or a fraction below four annas and nine 
pie if interest on capital at the rate of 4 per cent, be taken into account. During 
the year 92,4001b. of dry bark were made over to the Quinologist for conversion 
into cinchona febrifuge, and 2,000Ib. were supplied to the Presidency Medical 
Depot. The remainder of the crop is stored at Mungpoo, and is made over to 
the factory from timt to time as it is required for manufacture. 

6. Turning to the Quinologist’s report, it appears that the actual quantity 
of dry bark used in manufacture during the year was 107,130Ib, which 
yielded only 1,989tb of cinchona febrifuge, or rather less than two per cent. 
More than one-half of the bark, however; was branch bark, which is alwavs 
poor in alkaloids, from the worst part of the plantation, and the amount 
sbown above includes all the bark consumed in experimental manufacture. 
The actual working expenses of the Quinologist’s Department for 1875-76 are 
given by Mr. Wood as Ks. 80,355, against which are to be sct Rs. 31,824, the 
value of the febrifuge at Ks. 16 per pound. It is observed that in this statement 
the prime cost of the dried bark is shown as three and a half annas per pound. 
If interest at 4 per cent. on the capital invested in the cinchona plantation is to 
be charged against the bark produced, the prime cost of the bark will amount to 
four annas nine pie per pound, and that of the alkaloid to Rs. 20-8. But as it 
is estimated that if the full working outturn of the plantation were taken into 
account, the cost of the dry bark would not exceed three and a half annas per 
pound, the Lieutenant-Governor considers that the figures given by the Quino- 
logist may be allowed to stand, and that Rs, 8,370, being the amount of interest 
chargeable, should be debited to the capital account which it is proposed to open 
for the Quinologist’s Department. This account will also include the cost of 
manufacturing plant, of the preliminary experimenis made in Calcutta, of the 
analytical laboratory, and of the Quinologist’s salary for the past year. The 
latter item will be transferred from the capital account of the Cinchona Planta- 
fion. 

7. In Dr. King’s opinion 366,000%b of dry bark may advantageously 
be collected from the plantations at Rungbee, lishap, and Mungpoo during 
1876-77; but the Quinologist submits an estimate for working up only 240,000fb. 
Under recent orders the alkaloid factory will be transferred from Rungbee to 
Calcutta, and will be worked upon a large scale either in tue Presidency or the 
Alipore Jajy. It is hoped that there will be no difficulty in manufacturing the 
larger amount of bark shown in Dr, King’s estimate into cinchona febrifuge, 
wc eapalying it to the public at a cost of less than one rupee per ounce. The 
Lieutenant-Governor therefore accepts Dr. King’s estimate of the amount of 
bark to be collected during the current year, and the Government Quinologist 
will be instructed t» amend his estimate so as to provide for the conversion into 
febrifuge of 366,000%b of cinchona bark. It is observed that Mr. Wood’s estimate 
contains an item of Rs. 10,000 for the Quinologist’s pay. This has already been 
included in the cost of the dried bark, which is estimated at three and a half 
annas per pound, provided that 366,000% are collected from the plantation. 
But as the pay of the Quinologist does not properly form an element in the cost 
of production of cinchona bark, it appears desirable to enter it as a separate 
item and to reduce the charge for dried bark proportionately. It will thus be 
possible to define with accuracy the sepurate cost both of the raw material and 
of the manufactured alkaloids. 

8. During the autumn and winter of 1875 experiments were conducted 
by medical officers in various parts of India with the cinchonidine and 
einchona febrifuge prepared by Mr. Wood. ‘The experiments resulted in a 
considerable divergence of opinion, and the Surgeon-General expressed his view 
that, while there could be no doubt of the efficacy of both remedies against 
the ordinary intermittent fever of Bengal, the question of their general adop-, 
tion must be considered as still sub-judice. The intermittent fevers of last year 
had been of an exceptionally mild type, and the medicines had not been suffi- 

- ciently tested for any final judgment in the matter to be possible. It is 
understood that further investigations are now being conducted, and that their 
results be communicated to this Government in February 1877. Mean- 
while the Lieutenant-Governor, in his Minute of the 10th September, has 
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already recorded his opinion that any decision on the precise febrifugal 
of sthees alkaloids cee be a work of some little time, depending on medical 
testimony, on actual experience, and on popular acceptance. ’ 
9. The Lieutenant-Governor acknowledges with thanks the good services 
rendered by Dr. King, by Mr. Gammie, the resident manager of the cincliona 
plantations, and by Mr. Wood. The latter gentleman has added to his 
official report a minute and clear account of the process followed in 
manufacturing the cinchona febrifage. Dr. King’s lakours in compiling a 
manual of vinchona cultivation have already been acknowledged in a separate 
Resolution on the Botanical Garden. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. J. REYNOLDS, 
Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 











RESOLUTION ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SALT 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT.—MIS. REVENUE. 
Calcutta, the 30th October 1876. 


Reap— : 
The Report of the Board of Revenue on the Administration of the Salt Department 
during the year 1875-76, 
There is a considerable decrease in the receipts from salt during the past 
year. As compared with previous years, the accounts stand as follow :— 


Rs, : Rs. 
1872-73 vee 2,61,19,562 | 1874-75 ve 2,64,87,148 
1873-74 ve 259,929,661 1875-76 ve 2,58,41,925 


There is a decrease both in the duty on imported salt amounting to 10} lakhs 

of rupees, and in the duties on excise salt amounting to 14 lakhs of rupees ; there 

was a small increase in golah rents, rowannah fees, and miscellaneous receipts. 
2. The salt supplies for the past four years have been as follow :— 











eee —_ - ———— ood 
1872-73. 187-74. | 1874-75. | 1876-76. 
Mds. | Mds. Mads, Mds. 
Qaantity imported and manufactured | 75.31.9508 | 7841 600 | 62,88,081 1,00,24,736 
Quantity cleared for consumption ‘ pe 70,581,286 | 7044247 81,09,389 7914613 
Quantity i stock at close of year : 23,25;700 | 20;50,418 | 20'87,317 41,6380 





There was a large increase during the past year in importations, which 
amounted to 97,00,310 maunds against 76,99,599 maunds in 1874-75. The 
imports into Calcutta were 95,586,664 maunds against 73,31,810 maunds. 
This is far the largest total of imported salt on record; and it is to be noted 
that the figures of imported salt into Calcutta have of recent years shown 
a progressive increase. The importaticns into Chittagong show a decrease, being 
only 1,63,646 maunds against 3,67,769 maunds; but it is explained that this 
decrease is attributable to excessive stocks in hand, the result of over-importa- 
tion in 1874-75, and that the demand for salt at Chittagong is always evenly 
balanced by the supply. 

g 3. The whole of the Chittagong imports came from Great Britain. Of the 

i Calcutta imports, 74,91,883 maunds came from Great Britain. The remainder 

ie ® ‘of the supplies was derived as follows:—From British India ports eight lakhs > 
of maunds; from the Arabian and Persian Gulfs 5,84,941 maunds; from Italy 
4,32,269 maunds; from France 1,51,971 maunds, and small ip nein 
received from Spain, Aden, and Egypt. The Lieutenant-Governor o as 
a satisfactory sign, that the salt trade with the ports of Burope, other than 

~ those of England, j is growing in importance. 
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‘of sal¥ consumption anywhere, except in the districts of Behar, where’ the 
is impoverished and illicit salt is manufactured. 

11. The total amount of salt sent from Calcutta for consumptién in 
oe rovinces, and registered at the several pass stations, amounted to 

02,607 maunds during the year. Of this amount, 56,48,601 maunds went 
by the river and canal routes; 17,37,935 maunds by the East Indian Railway ; 
and 1,16,171 maunds by the Eastern Bengal Railway. There is a marked 
and satisfactory inerease in the amount of the railway despatches, especially 
in the amount sent by the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

12, The question of the abolition of the rowannah system has during the 
past year been under consideration. Under that system no person is allowed 
to be in possession of more than five seers of salt, unless the salt is covered 
by a protective document, issued by the Collector or by a wholesale merchant. 
The area within which this system is in force has from time to time been 
narrowed, and it is now proposed to reduce the area to the very smallest limits 
consistent with fiscal safety. The manufacture of salt in Bengal is confined to 
a belt of country not exceeding five miles from the sea-coast, and the Lieutenant. 
Governor, after maturely considering the arguments that have been adduced 
on both sides of the question, is of opinion that effectual precautions could be 
taken against risk, and that it would tend to the great convenience of the people, 
without endangering the revenue, if a strict detective supervision were exer- 
cised within this belt only, and if the country outside these limits were left free 
from the pass or rowannak rules. The local authorities and the police would be 
answerable for the strictness of supervision within this narrow strip of country. 

13. It seems to be the case that illicit manufacture of salt on any scale 
to be of sufficient importance to the revenue can be effectually suppressed by 
the existing police. The cases of illicit manufacture that actually occur in 
Orissa, which is the most important of the salt tracts in Bengal, are of the 
most trivial character. In Cuttack, during the past year, 17 persons were 
convicted of illicit manufacture, and the amount of fines and forfeitures im- 
posed was Rs. 14-5-5; in Pooree 8 persons were fined Rs. 5-7-3; in Balasore 
42 persons were fined Ks. 39-9. It is not illicit manufacture, but smuggling, 
that is of realimportance. At the same time the Lieutenant-Governor sees from 
the present report that, owing no doubt to the extensive manufacture of 
salt under license in Orissa, illicit manufacture is much less common 
there than in other saliferous districts. ‘The salt-producing area is penetrated 
in all directions by the officers of Government, and the Commissioner 
thinks fhat no cases of illicit manufacture escape detection, But it appears 
that, while there were only 75 prosecutions for illicit manufacture in 
1875-76 in the whole of Orissa, there were 153 such cases in the 24 
Pergunnahs, and 265 in Midnapore. This fact is sufficient to show that 
unremitting precautions are still required, and that the success or otherwise 
of the policy of reducing the rowannah limits will depend largely on the 
vigilance apd efficiency of the local officers whose duty it is to repress illicit 
manufacture and smuggling. 

14, The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to acknowledge the services of 
the Commissioners of Orissa and Chittagong, Messrs. Ravenshaw and Lowis, 
for the attention they have given to their duties in salt matters. The following 
officers are also mentioned by the Board of Revenue as deserving of special 





mention :— 
Covenanted Officers. 
Mr. Harrison. Mr. Norman. 
» Armstrong. » Kirkwood. 
. Uncovenanted Officers. 
Mr. Marshall. Mr. Green. 
» Reily. Baboo Jogodesh Nath Roy. 


15. The thanks of Government are also due to Mr. Dampier, who officiated 
as the Member in charge of the Board of Kevenue, and to Mr. Money, sthes 
permanent Member in charge, for the ability and care with which they have 
supervised the Salt Department during the year. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
. H. J. 8. COTTON, 


Junior Secy. to the Govt: of Bengal. ~ 
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, RESOLUTION ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE STAMP 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT.—MIS. REVENUE. * 
Calcutta, the 30th October 1876. ; 


0 


Reap— 


The Report of the Board of Revenue on the Administration of the Stamp Department 
for the year 1875-76, 


The following statement shows the return of the sale of stamps, exclusive 
of Postage, Service, and Telegraph stamps, from the Stamp Office in Caleutta 
for the years 1860-61, 1870-71, 1874-75, 1875-76 :— 













































1860-61, | 1870-71. 1874-76 1876-76, 
Ra. Re. Rs. Rs. bs 
Bengal 44,96,853 70,05,722 87,88.026 91,82,869 
m aise “Age atk 1,02,160 B,34,924 4,72,601 5.03,402 
Punjab ee ee 6,23,008 23,19,010 23,86,045 24,58,005 
North-Western Proviuces i ee 5b 19,118,874 81,06,276 85.16,882 34, 6,859 
Ondh a a a ae re 2.00408 61,812 9,256,670 9.24.56 
British Burwah 1,16,820 413,374 6,06,489° 6,009,818 
Port Blair 1,043 283 B42 
Nepal sto 14 5 
Pohtical Agencies F 168 6A9b | 5,850 6,736 
——/|—_. _—_—— naan 
Total ae 78,683,301 1,42,01,604 1,05,99,660 1,71,88,162 


2. As usual, the revenue realised in Bengal is more than equal to the 
revenue realised from all the other provinces, and a marked increase is again 
noticeable in the total collections. 

3. As regards Bengal only, the gross revenue of the year, as compared 

. with the results of the two previous years, may be shown in the following 






































statement :— 
| Duties uNpsx Garenat Stamp Acr. 
| 
| | , Duties under 
Receipt, Re- : Total uniler 
| Yeans. Non-Judiciat! Special |vonuo, Share | Hoondees or| ‘Total | CUE Fes} yoth Acta, 
| ‘Matape | Adhesives ‘Transfer, and) Bills of | of General an 
Lind stamps. | Foreign Bill) Exchange, | stamps, 
| stamps. | 
| = 
\ Rs. Rs. Rs. Bs. Rs, Rs. Rs. 
) (1878-78 16,80,666 6,22,823 1,81,087 96,731 24,81,405 | 68,98,956 | 81,890,361 
+ 1874-75 16,63,308 | 6,568,256 | 1,91,761 97,014 |  25,41,939 | 62,46,787 | 87,98,096 
1875-78 1771871 | 645,888 | 186,404 98,736 | 26,0334 | 65,709,655 | 01,82,809 








4. The receipts from both General and Judicial stamps show a progressive 
increase, especially from Judicial stamps. ‘here was an inconsiderable decrease 
only in the past year from Special Adhesive stamps and irom Revenue, Share 

Transfer, and Foreign Bill stamps. 

5. The subjoined statement shows the several districts of Bengal from 

which the largest stamp revenue is derived :— 
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1875-76. 





Total of 1874-75, | Total of 1873-744, 


General stamps. eee Total. 











Rs Rs Rs. Ks. 
8,77,411 15,67,008 15,58,118 35,29, 308 
8,69,701 5h 621,255 
8,398,661 415,000 B,37,870 
2,536,888 9,87,281 8,82,762 . 868, 
2,70,191 
ie 
218,165 


3,16,128 
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* 6° Next to these districts comes Tipperah, where the receipts a 
below three lakhs of ripees, and then Nudden, with a event me are flat 
It will be observed that all the principal stamp revenue districts are in Eastern 
ngal and in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and it is in Eastern Bengal 
cularly that the revenue from General stamps is largest. Every one of 
. the districts above specified shows a marked increase in receipts during the 
t three years, and this increase is general among the other districts where 
the sales are smaller. The stamp reccipts are smallest in the following 
districts :— ° 





Rs, Rs, 
Singhhoom _... ile 5,108 | Balasore ro ate 41,937 
Darjeeling on <p 21,410 Pooree see wap 45,740 
Chumperun... oon $8,313 Sonthal Pergunnahs ... 46,680 


In seven other districts of Bengal the receipts are less than one lakh 
of rupees. 
The sales of Postage, Service, and Telegraph stamps during the three 
past years show also a progressive increase as follows ;— 


Postage. Service Telegraph 

. Rs. Ks. Ks. 
1873-74 ae Mite 15, 15,614 4,16,354 14,30,620 
1874-75 ee cue 16,55,688 450,253 15,58,424 
1875-76 oak ab 17,22,063 4,353,263 15,581,071 


8. The increase in the sale of non-Judicial stamps is Rs. 17,71,571 in 
the year from 30 districts, 13 districts only showing a falling off in the revenue 
from this source. The past year was, generally speaking, a prosperous one, and 
the increase is normal. The falling off in the Special Adhesive and Share 
Transfer and Foreign Bill stamps is probably attributable to the prevalence of an 
unfavourable rate of exchange with Europe, which restricted operations. There 
is a small decrease in the sale of Adhesive revenue stamps, which can be attri- 
butable to no other reason than an evasion of the stamp law, which, ir is 
fered, is very general throughout Bengal and also in Calcutta, where trades- 
men, in acknowledging remittances fromthe mofussil, frequently omit to ailix 
a receipt stamp to the letter ofacknowledgment. A special notification has been 
published, and widely circulated by the Board of Revenue, directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their liabilities in this matter. The sale of Hoondee 
stamps has slightly increased, and would have increased much more were it not 
that the extergied use of currency notes for remittances is now rapidly taking the 
place of .Bills of Exchange. The 24-Pergunnahs, Moorshedabad, and Dacca 
are the districts in which the sale of these stamps is largest. The increase in 
Postage and Telegraph stamps is principally due to increased confidence in the 
Postal and Telegraph Departments of Government, and may be regarded with 
unmixed satisfaction. The increase in Court Fee stamps, amounting to no less 
than Rs. 3,32,768 during the past year, is due to increase in litigation, many 
heavy suits having, it is said, been instituted for the recovery of rents and debts 

which fel] into arrears or accrued during the famine. 

9. Attention was prominently drawn in the Resolution on last year’s 
report to the slow growth in the revenue from General stamps, and to the fact 
that this could be attributable to no other cause than a systematic evasion of 
the provisions of the stamp law. It was stated, moreover, that, in the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s opinion, the present law would prove sufficient if all the servants 
of Government who had to deal with the matter really co-operated to compel 
observance of the law. It cannot be doubted that the due enforcement of the 
law is a matter which rests entirely with the Revenue authorities. Accordingly 
‘in Decetaber last the Board of Revenue, at the desire of Government, addressed a 
circular to all district officers pointing out what their duties were in cases in 
which unstamped or insufficiently stamped documents were produced before them, 
and the district officers in their turn made known the cntents of the circular 
to all magisterial officers and registrars of assurances, with instructions to 
bring to notice all cases of non-compliance with the provisions of the stamp 
law. ‘The assistance of the High Court has also been accorded in the same 
direction. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has since received satisfactory reports from 
the Board of thg prosecutions instituted during recent months, whereby persons 
tobl in this have been subjected to moderate penalties, which will, it 
































to’estimate the effect of these measures at present : they will be best ‘shown 
by the’ financial results of the current year’s operations under the Stamp 
Act. It can only now be said that the increased vigilance that has been 
bestowed on the subject shows clearly that evasions of the stamp law are wide. 
ly prevalent, perhaps even more so than had been thought. 

10. The Board’s report on the stamp prosecutions during the year (some of 
which have been alluded to above) shows that cases were generally instituted 
with care and circumspection, and that they have already produced the effect 
of forcibly bringing the obligations imposed by the law to the notice of all 
classes of the community. The Government is determined to enforce the 
provisions of the law in this respect; and, with this view, reliance is placed 
on the vigilance of the Board and of the Collectors of districts. It seems to the 
Lieutenant-Governor that the Court of Wards’ case reported by the Collector of 
Midnapore should properly have led to a criminal prosecution instituted by the 
Revenue authorities against the money-lender whose bond was only stamped 
with an ordinary one-anna receipt stamp. ‘his matter will form the subject of 
a separate correspondence. 

11. The Board of Revenue have furnished but a brief paragraph regarding 
the fraudulent abstraction of Court Fees stamps from records, in which it is 
stated that cases have been detected at Nuddea, Julpigoree, Tipperab, Patna, 
and Cuttack, and the offenders brought to justice. It may be hoped that the 
successful prosecution of these cases during the past and previous years 
has deterred offenders from the more frequent commission of stamp 
embezzlement. 

12. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to observe the favourable mention 
accorded by the Board of Revenue to Messrs. F. B. Peacock, Commissioner of 
Dacca, and B. E. Lowis, Commissioner of Chittagong, and to Collectors Sir 
William Herschel and Messrs. Alexander, Lyall, and Pawsey for the attention 
they have accorded to this branch of the revenue. Mr. J. B. Roberts, the 
Superintendent of Stamps, Mr. J. Mackenzie, Collector of Stamp Revenne, ~ 
Caleutta, and Mr. ©. Longhurst and Baboo Prankissen Sen, of the office of 
the Superintendent of Stamps, are also well spoken of for their efficiency. 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s thanks are due to Mr. Money, the Member in 
charge, for his careful supervision of the department during the year. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


Ht. J. 8. COLTON, 
Junior Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 








RESOLUTION ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EXOISE 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT—MIS. REVENUE. 
Calcutta, the 28th October 1876. 
Rrav— 
Th tof the Board of Re the Administration of the Excise Department 
: se tis betes Pesstams tee the yor 1875-76. era 

The excise report of last year showed a falling off of revenue to the amount 
of nearly two lakhs of rupees, a result which was attributed to the. ‘scarcity’ 
in Northern Bengal and Behar. It was anticipated that the receipts of 
a single prosperous season would make up for this temporary diminution. 
The returns of the year now under review show that this tion has been 
* completely realized. The collections in 1873-74 were Rs. 58,090,325, in 1874-75 

‘they were Rs. 56,29,367, while in 1875-76 they rose to Rs. 60,86,919, showing — 
an increase, compared with the returns of 1874-75, of Rs. oe noe » 


revenue a lertansre. J the receip' 
rom pachwal dis 
«the average of the five 


net 



















“2.6 Th® amount remitted during the year was Rs. 580. The balances at 
the ofbse of the year were Rs. 3,003 ; but of this onlya sum of Rs. 141 is gon- 
“sidered to be irrecoverable. The charges of the department amountell to 

Rs. 2,98,098, or 4°9 on the amount collected, being not only a lower percentage 
tlian that of the previous year, but an absolutely smaller expenditure, notwith- 
. standing the large increase of revenue. 


8. The Lieutenant-Governor observes with much satisfaction that these 
successful financial*results have been achieved without any infraction of the 
principles which the Government desires to be maintained in the administra- 
tion of the Department of Excise. Considering the special circumstances of 
1874-75, it was inevitable that there should be some increase this year in the 
consumption of country spirits, but the. number of licenses for the sale of 
country-spirits has been reduced from 5,173 to 4,426. he licenses for 
imported wines and spirits were 822 in 1874-75 and 748 in 1875-76; 
the licences for pachwai decreased from 1,863 to 1,843; those for ganja 
from 4,394 to 3,340; and those for opium from 3,836 to 3,296. The increase 
of revenue has not been obtained by any multiplication of the fucilities for 
obtaining liquor and drugs, but it is due partly to a larger consumption, owing 
to the improved condition of the people, and partly to the issue of licenses at 
higher rates, and to additions to the selling price of opium in several districts. 


4. The total receipts from country-spirits amounted to Rs. 25,10,064, 
The outstill system, which is found to be better adupted than the fixed duty 
system to thinly populated tracts, in which efficient supervision cannot easily 
be maintained, was introduced during the year into a part of Tipperah, and 
was considerably extended in Chittagong and Chota Nagpore. ‘lhe number 
of licenses under this system increased from 719 to 756, but only 8,670 licenses 
were issued under the fixed duty system, against 4,454 in the previous year, The 
figures for all districts under the head of country-spirits show a net increase 
of 171,633 gallons in the consumption and of Ks. 2,82,002 in the revenue— 

.in other words, every additional gallon of the consumption yielded an addition 

of about Rs. 1-10 to the revenue. ‘The details varied considerably in differ- 
ent parts of the country. In the Chittagong, Rajshahye, and Chota Nagpore 
Divisions there was a decrease of consumption combined with a large 
increase of revenue; in Orissa both the consumption and the revenue fell off ; 
and in the remaining divisions there was an increase of both. The plan of 
disposing of licenses by auction is not found to work well in Orissa, and the 
Member én charge proposes to discontinue it. Since the close of the year the 
rates ‘of duty on country-spirits have been raised in almost all the districts of 
the Lower Provinces. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor observes that the report does not notice 
the experiments made in the Bhagulpore and Patna Divisions for taxing the 
materials used in the distillation of country-spirits. A separate correspondence 
on this subject has passed between Government and the Board of Revenue. 
The experiments have not hitherto been successful, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor docs not desire to abandon them till the system has been more fully 
tried, and he has directed that a scientific inquiry into the subject shall be 
held by a special officer in conjunction with a selected Deputy Collector 
of the Excise Department. 

6. The return of spirits manufactured in India by the English method 
shows an increase, as compared with last year, in both consumption and 
revenue, though the consumption is still below the average of the last five 

e The increase is probably due to the higher rate of duty imposed on 
spirits by the Tariff Act of 1875; but it is also stated that in the 

Dacca Division the people prefer country rum as being more wholesome than 

the cheap descriptions of imported brandy. 

Ps 4%. The revenue from licenses {or the sale of imported wines and spirits 
~ exhibited @ small increase of Rs. 1,019, notwithstanding the large diminution 
in the number of licenses. The imports of beer and spirits were much smaller 
than in the previous year; but dan was an increased import of wines, 
‘owing tothe higher tariff rates, the customs revenue improved from 
12,23,507 to Rs. 12,81,519. 
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8. Under the heading of ‘Tari there was again a decrease in*the au 


collections of 1874-75. A similar result was attained in the issue of licenses 
for the sale of pachwai, the increase of revenue being Rs. 21,101. The 


collections from pachwai, however, are still below the average of the five . 


preceding years, the recovery since the scarcity of 1873-74 having as yet 
been only partial. 


+ 
9. The season was unfavourable to the production of ganja, and the 
cultivated area and the yield are estimated at not much more than half 
those of the preceding year. The deficiency was partly supplied from 
stocks in hand, and the total export of ganja from Rajshahye amounted to 
maunds §,821-7-5, the ordinary average being above 10,000 maunds. Of the 
above quantity, maunds 633-6-12 were exported to the North-Western 
Provinces, and the remainder was consumed in Bengal. Compared with 1874-75 
the figures of the year show a decrease of 23°9 per cent. in the number 
of licenses, a decrease of 5°6 per cent. in the quantity consumed, and an increase 
of 5-8 per cent. in the revenue realized. The actual decrease of consumption 
was maunds 441-8-6, and the increase of revenue was Rs, 62,171. hese 
satisfactory results were attained by the general extension throughout the 

country of the system of settling ganja shops by auction. 


10. The attention of the Lieutenant-Governor has been drawn to the 
necessity of a stricter supervision being exercised over the cultivation and 
storage of ganja, and the services of an experienced Deputy Collector have 
been placed ut the disposal of the Board of Revenue, with a view to his 
conducting a careful inquiry into the present system during the ensuing cold 
weather. On receipt of this report, orders will be passed on the proposal of the 
Member in charge that the duty on ganja should be levied from the wholesale 
dealer when the drug is purchased from the cultivator, instead of its being 
realized, as at present, from (he retail vendor when the ganja is removed from, 
the wholesale dealer’s bonded warehouse. 


11. The returns show the consumption of opium, taking all districts of the 
Lower Provinces together, to have remained stationary during the year, while 
there was an increase of Rs, 19,036 in the revenue. But on a closer exami- 
nation of the figures, it appears that there was really an increase of consump- 
tion’ in most districts, which was counterbalanced by a large «falling off 
(amounting to 54 maunds) in Chittagong owing to the cessation of the 
smuggling of opium from that district into Arracan, The increase in the 
revenue is due to the selling price having been raised in several districts, 
and to the levy of license fees on the retail vend of opium. Since the close 
of the year the selling price has been still further enhanced in Midnapore, 
Cuttack, and Pooree. The beneficial result of raising the price of the dr 
is strikingly shown by the figures for Balasore, where the price was fixed 
at Rs. 27 per seer. ‘The consumption diminished from maunds 129-25 to 
maunds 122-3; but the revenue increased from Rs. 95,787 to Rs. 1,00,300, 
The growing taste of the people of Orissa for both ganja and opium has been 
noticed in the reports of the last few years, and it is satisfactory to observe 
from the present report that the consumption of ganja decreased in 1875-76 in 
all the districts of the province; and though in Cuttack and Pooree there 


was a small increase in the consumption of opium, it may be hoped that this . 


will be checked by the enhancement of price already referred to. 


12. The alleged prevalence of habits of intemperance among the Sonthals, 
and the measures which might be taken for its repression, were discu in 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute of the 27th May 1876. The result of the 
orders embodied in the Minute will be seen hereafter; but the Lieutenant- 


» Governor is glad to observe from the present re} that effectual measures 


have already taken to curtail the number of licensed shops in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, and thus to diminish the temptations to excessive indulgence in _ 
drink. The licenses for the sale of country-spirits were reduced from 409. 
in 1874-75 to’ 221 in 1875-76, and the actual consumption decreased from 


* 99,666 galjons to 67,381 gallons. As the local officers are of opinion that 


of licenses, but an increased revenue owing to the settlement of shdps dt 
higher rates. The net increase amounted to Rs, 4,448 in excess of the . 
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is — , 
tillfition is absolutely unknown in the district, it thus appears 
tHat ‘the consumption of spirits amounted to only one gallon for everyf18 
s of the population. The licenses for the sale of imported wines 
and spirits decreased from 11 to 10; but as these liquors are not con- 
suined by Sonthals, the reduction does not affect the present question. ‘The 
licenses for tari were 109 against 194, and those for pachwai were 46 
against 58, the reduction in the numbers being in both cases accompanied 
by a small increase pf revenue, owing to the shops having been settled at 
higher rates. From a similar cause there was a decrease in the consumption 
of ganja, accompanied by an increase of revenue; and the number of ganja 
shops was reduced from 79 to 54. There was a slight increase in the eon- 
sumption of opium, notwithstanding a reduction in the number of shops; 
© 6 maunds 4 seers in 1874-75. but the total consumption of opium is insignificant,* 

8 » 7 » in 1875-76, and the drug is consumed, not by Sonthals, but by 
Hindu pilgrims to the shrine of Deoghur. ‘The total excise revenue collected 
in the Sonthal Pergunnahs amounted to Rs, 99,993 in 1874-75, and to 

Rs. 1,02,462 in 1875-76. 


18. These figures sufficiently show that if the Sonthals are unfortunately 
addicted to habits of intemperance, those habits are not encouraged by any undue 
multiplication of the number of licensed shops for the sale of liquors and drugs. 
The question of prohibiting the home-brewing of rice-beer by the Sonthals for 
domestic consumption is one of considerable difliculty, and the Lieutenant. 
Governor has indicated in his Minute the policy which he desires to pursue, 
and the extent of restriction which he is at present prepared to enforce. He 
trusts that these measures will be successful; but if this should prove not to 
be the case, it may eventually be necessary, in the interests of the people 
themselves, that the privilege of home-brewing should be taken away. 


14. There were prosecutions during the year under the excise laws in 
every district of the Lower Provinces, but no case of any great importance 
gecurred. In all 2,596 persons were arrested, and of these 2,158, or 83 per 
cent., were convicted. The fines imposed amounted to Rs. 51,914, of which 
Rs. 28,163 were realized; and out of this a sum of Rs. 19,697 was distributed 
by way of reward to informers and apprehenders, besides an amount of Rs, 3,361 
sanctioned as special rewards. Both police and excise officers on the whole 
exerted themselves actively and creditably. In the opium smuggling case 
referred to in the 105th paragraph of the report, the Lieutenant-Governor has 
directed the Legal Remembrancer to move the High Court to send for the 
record vf the case, as it is of some importance that the ruling of the Judge on 
the question of jurisdiction should be carefully examined. 

15. By the passing of Act II (B.C.) of 1876 some useful amendments of 
details have been made in the abkaree law. A measure for the consolidation 
of all the enactments relating to abkaree is now under consideration, 

16. Ona general review of the excise administration of the year, the 
Lieutenant-Governor adheres to the opinion which he expressed in the Resolu- 
tion upon last year’s report, that this department of the public service rests 
upon a secure and satisfactory basis, and is conducted in accordance with the 

inciples which the Government has laid down for the guidance of its officers. 

‘he excise revenue is large, und is collected with very great punctuality and at 
a very small percentage of cost. The receipts necessarily fluctuate according 
as the circumstances of a particular year are prosperous or otherwise ; but the 
revenue speedily recovers from any temporary depression, and its steady expan- 
sion in ordinary years indicates the improving material condition of the mass 
of the people. The two points to which the attention of the authorities should 
now be specially directed are the revision of the rules relating to ganja, and 
the equalization of the duties on country-made and imported spirits. It has 
been remarked above that orders have already been issued for an inquiry to be, 
held into the former of these subjects. With regard to the latter, it is to be 
observed that the excise duty on country rum has already been equalized in 
Bengal with the customs duty on imported spirits, and that in the case of 

ti irits steps have been taken towards a similar equalization by a 
gna pd of the rates. But, ex in Calcutta and a few adjoining 

rate 
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of duty on country-spirits is still considerably Below the 






. : a aicinats thus wats 
customs tariff on imported spirits, and it should now be the dbje " 

; th¢ excise duty, wherever it s be. practicable to do so, in order to equafize the 
i rates on the two classes of spirits. If absolute uniformity should be unattain. 
able, as seems likely to be the case for some time at least to come, still no 
opportunity should be lost of taking such steps as may tend towards a general 
equalization of the duties. With this object the Lieutenant-Governor would 
invite the Member in charge to consider whether it would be possible at once 
to increase the rates on country-spirits in the districts of Gya, Shahabad, 
Monghyr, and Bhagulpore, in all of which there is a large consumption, 

17. The Lieutenant-Governor takes note of the commendation bestowed 





Mr. G. 8. Barlow, by the Member in charge on the Commissioners 
» EB. Peacock, named in the margin for the attention they have 
» ELE. Low 


bestowed on the working of the Excise Department 
in their respective divisions throughout the year; and he also observes that the 
covenanted and uncovenanted officers named in the 118th paragraph of the report 
are stated to have conducted this branch of their duties with efficiency and 
success. The department was under the supervision of Mr. H. L. Dampier 
for a part of the year, and for the remainder under that of Mr. A. Money, c.B., 
and the thanks of Government are due to both these officers for their able 
administration. 


By order of the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


H. J. REYNOLDS, 
Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 








RESOLUTION ON THE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSIONER OF THE CHOA NAGPORE DIVISION ’ 
FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. > 


Ey) - _—_—— —___— 
2 GENERAL DEPARTMENT.—MISCELLANEOUS.—No, 2832. ’ 
. Calcutta, the 80th October 1876. 
Reap— ‘en 
The Annuel Administration Report of the Commissioner of the Chota Nagpore Division 
for the year 1875-76. 

This report has been received very late, and the Commissioner does not 
furnish any satisfactory excuse for the delay in its submission. 

2. Both the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioners of the division 
appear to have thoroughly discharged their duties in the interior during their 
cold weather tours. 

8. The crops on the whole are favourably reported on, although the outturn 
over the area of so large a division was necessarily unequal in different 
places. In Palamow the year “ is characterized as having been agriculturally 
a most successful one.” The rice crop, which is the staple crop in Chota 
Nagpore proper, was exceedingly fine, and in Singbhoom the rice yielded a fall 
average. The harvests were less favourable in Manbhoom and Hazareebagh, 
but even in those districts the crops were all round little, if at all, below an 
average. Asa consequence, the prices of food were favourable. The wages of 
labour, it is said, underwent no marked changes during the year under review. 
The wages of a day labourer are still not more than seven or eight pice pert day. 
The people are poor; but it is generally asserted that they are improving in 
prosperity, and that they are content and happy. The Deputy Commissioner =~ 

_ of Hazareebagh observes that the Kamiahs or bond slaves, heard of in years ce 
gone by, are scarcely to be seen now, and that the vicinity of the pa ok foe: the 
extension of coal mines have increased the value of labour, and thereby improved 
the condition of the poorer s. The general condition of ap is, 
however, one of great poverty. There is a considerable emigration to the tea — 
districts, but hardly any to the colonies abroad. Immigration,into Obota 
© Nagpore'from the Behar districts is rightly encouraged by the local c i 
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“a “3 , ; : 
and the Lieutenant-Governor is glad to see that Mr. Forbes i 
Commissioner of Palamow, reports that during his en beens a 
that about 500 to 600 families, or about 2,500 persons of all sexes and ages, 
annually settle in the sub-division from the Shaliabad and Gya districts. . 


4. Thereare now five coal mines at work in the Hazareebagh district — 

at Kurhurbalee, of which the principal one is worked by the Kact India Rallwey 
Company ; one at Guddee Serampore, also worked by the railway ; and the 
fifth at Koldiha, belonging to the Bengal Coal Company. The coal mines at 
Rajhara in Palamow were worked to a very limited extent during the past year 
in consequence of cessation of work on the Soane Canals. It is well known 
that the whole of the Chota Nagpore Division is rich in mineral wealth, but it 
requires to be more opened out by communications before its resources can be 
fully availed of by the public. 


5. With the exception of the collection of vital statisties, no attempt is 
made to prosecute statistical inquiries. ‘The difficulty in the way of collecting 
even these statistics is very great. They are collected through the regular and 
village police, but the police stations have sometimes a jurisdiction over an 
area of 500 square miles, and many of the chowkeedars have to travel over 
40 to 50 miles to report themselves at the police station. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the results are fairly satisfactory, and show that the local officers 
exert themselves to secure correct returns. 

6. The districts of Chota Nagpore are still very backward in education. 
It is said that some progress is being made in mass education under the 

rimary school system ; but the Lieutenant-Governor much regrets to see that 
there has been retrogression in Singbhoom, “although every effort was made 
and monetary assistance afforded.” ‘The special attention of the Commissioner 
should be devoted to withstand this backward movement, which stands out 
in <7 contrast to the progress reported from every other portion of 
Bengal. 

7.. The conduct of the zemindars is described by the Commissioner as 
having been generally good, and this subject has been more fully treated in the 
report on the administration of the Tributary Estates. 

8. Sir Richard Temple has himself travelled through this interesting 
province during the year, and has considered its condition in consultation with 
the Commissioner and the district officers, All that he saw and heard fully 
bore out the favourable reports that have always been made regarding the 
prosperity of these extensive tracts. The revenues received from the province 
are, however, remarkably small, as compared with the expenses which the 
Government bas to incur for its administration. It is to be hoped that the local 
authorities will do all they fairly can to core local funds and to guard the 
fiscal interests. Though unwilling to check administrative improvement, the 
Lieutenant-Governor must beg that every item of cost be examined with a view 
tosuch reduction as may not be incompatible with efficiency. He notes with 
satisfaction the progress made with roads and civil buildings. But as regards 
roads, he must warn the local authorities that they cannot expect large grants 
from the Provincial Funds and from other resources to which the productive and 
revenue-yielding districts of Bengal have a better claim. He trusts, however, 
that the road cess will enable the authorities to maintain their communications 
in tolerable order. He would gladly see a tramway undertaken from the railway 
at Kurburbalee to the coal mines south of Hazareebagh if the capital could be 

. He thinks that the private forests in this province are being wastefully 
cut, and he would fain see some system of preservation devised. Meanwhile, 
effectual steps have been taken for preserving the Government forests, of which 
the area is fortunately considerable. The Lieutenont-Governor would add 
that he found the aboriginal tribes generally prospering, and having their 
landed right$ duly investigated, but that they were somewhat disposed to 

their claims to an extreme. It seemed desirable to prevent this important 
vestigation dragging its length over too great a time, and steps have been 


ae ee t. : 
9. In most places the Lieutenant-Governor saw the local village police 
@ status. Phe regular police is strong—stronger perhaps than can 
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be! afforded financially in a ince so poor in revenue. On the other 
hand, the ancient obligations of the zemindars (whose payments to Govern- 
ment are of the nature of tribute rather than of revenue) have not been 
adequately enforced in respect of the maintenance of police. In some places 
there were traces of agrarian lawlessness which had been promptly repressed 
by the magistracy. In most places the bad characters were rigorously kept 
under watch. Although there is backwardness in education, it is impossib: 
to forget the great obligations which this province owes to the Reverend 
Missionaries of several denominations : the benevolence and self-sacrifice thus 
displayed must work a beneficent effect on the minds of the aboriginal 
population. The need of the new Act for the relief of encumbered estates 
was sadly apparent. ‘here were also some points connected with the rent law, 
for which special provision is required from the Legislature ; with this view 
steps have been duly taken. On all sides, and on the whole, the happiest signs 
were observable of the thoughtful, considerate, and truly paternal administra- 
tion which this province enjoyed under the late Commissioner, Colonel Dalton, 
and which it will doubtless continue to enjoy under the present Commissioner, 
Mr. Robinson, and under future Commissioners. 

10. The Lieutenant-Governor gladly acknowledges the good service of the 
following officers whose names are prominently brought to notice by the 
Commissioner :— 


District Officers. 


Colonel H. M. Boddam. 
Mr. H. L. Oliphant. 
Dr, W. H. Hayes. 


Sub-divisional and other Officers. 


Lieutenant J. R, Carnac, . 
Mr. I. R. Forbes. 

Moulvi Subhan Hyder, 

Mr. 0. A. 8. Bedford. 

Mr. KR. D. Hare. 


11. The Lieutenant-Governor’s thanks are also due to the Commissioner, 


Mr. W. LeF. Robinson, for his eflicient administration during the year. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


H. J. 8. COTTON, 
Junior Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 








Statement showing Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Orops in the different Districts 
of Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the 29th October 1876 ' 











No. District, and date of at Sudder Character of the weather, atate and prospects of the crops, and | 
return, paseo state of health at date. ; 
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BENGA. 
Western Districts, 
1 |Burdwan, Oct. 90.°'76/ Nil rainfall at Cutwa is “36; clsewhore it is nil. Sowings of the cold-weather : ] 
crops have began, Some paddy on the banks of the rivers Darkessur and 
Damoodnh has been damaged by the recent floods. Fever is very prevalent. 


Ipbopecantn cd ony cool. The prospects of the aie rice continue as favourable _ 


2 |Bunkoora, ” 


& 
Zz 


«| Nil 
Nil 


| 8 |Beerbhoom, =. Weatber—Cool and seasonable, State and prospects of the crops continue excellent 
i 4 |Miduspore, 
\ 


‘The cold weather seems to hare regularly sot in. The prospects of the crops are 
excellent except where the inundations occurred. z 


2 8B 


Weather—Sensonable. The prospects of amun and other crops on the ground q 
remain excellent, Rubjee sowings are going on. About fourteen annas of the 
aous crop has been reaped. Fover is on the increase, 


Weather—Fair. The state and prospects of thw crops continue as good as before, 


6G |Hooghty, ” »| Nil 


Howrah, » 28, | Nil 


Central Districts. 
Pergunnabs, Oct.30,¢'76, Nil 







Weather—Sensonable, The prospects of amwn, or late rice, continue very satis- 
factory. Fever is still prevailing at Barripore and Busseerhat. | 





















28, 





Nuddea, Wenther—Sunny and clear. The rice is expected to be a full sixteen-anna | 
crop. The cold weather crops are coming on well. The fever is rathor less | 
severe, and the Civil Surgeon, who has been in one of the worst tracts, reports 


that it is not epidemic, 


Wind prevailed from the north-asest. The weather was clear, with cool mornings 
and nights. The state aud prospects of the crops continue to be good and 
favourable. 


‘Weather—Seasonable. The state and p ts of the Aymunti dian, til, and 
binck pulse, are favourably reported on. ‘The rubdee crops are being sown. In 
Mirzapore the sugarcane has been somowhat spoiled by excessive rain. Rain is . 
wanted in Kallyangunge. Prices of rice are steady. Public health on the % 
whole is satisfactory. | 


| 
Weathor—Clear. It is getting cold. The wind was variable. No rain fell at may = 4 
gunge. The prospects of the crops are most favourable, Much fever 4 


fc bps 


jute a The mornings and evenings are becoming cool. The crops are 4 
splendid. + 


e dhan cropa are doing well, and the rublee crops are now being sown in all P| 
parts of the district. “Cholera in a mild form continues at Nattore, and some 
cases are reported from Beauleah, Singrab, Barrigong, and Poothea. 


Weather—Sensonable, ‘The mornings and evenings are cool. The of 
amun continue very good. The rice plants are in ear. The 


as to the rubbee sowings being delayed, as stated in the last report, is a 


Weather—Cool nights and mornings with heavy dews. Clear sky: the crops 
are doing very well. Not only isthe amua rice flourishing and forward, 
but also the Aalai and sugarcane, 


\Weather—Fine and cool. The amun crop is nearly ripe and promises well, 
State and prospects of turmeric, sugarcane and sessuinum, are . Cholera 

has made its appearance in the Purreedpore, Handinl, and Bera outposts, and 
some sporadic cases of fever in the town have been reported. 


rains seem to have ceased, and the cold weather is setting in. All the crops 
are progressing favourably. 
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* . cold and pleasant. The prospects of the late 
§ ; Sie "acc teste en tow inne art mein 
bs " prec ptchee eae 
Sue caaees rane which wil basen is year owing to the recent heavy 


‘Telegram of the 30th October, received on the same day, shows rainfall dung the seven days immediately preceding... 
‘the Suth October, received on the same day, abows raivfal: during the seveo days unwediately preceding. 










so rains, 





Dacoa Dryx. 
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Currragoxe Divx, 
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Patwa Dive, 
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Hill Tipperah, 


” 


” 


Oct, 28, 76 | 


Dacca, Oct. 80," 776) 
Furreedpore, , 28, 
Backergunge, ,, 26, ,, 
Mymensingh, ,, 27, y 
Tipperab, we Bh an 
Chittagong, , 26, 
Noakholly,  ,, 26, ,, 
Chittagong Hill 

Tracts, » 4% 


. 80%, 


28, 


28, 


27. 


28, 


30," 


» 25,» 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 








iat Sud Character of the weather, state and prospects of the crops,and 
Seaton a state of health at dave. , 
inches, 


BENGAL,—( Contd.) 
Eastern Districts, 


Weather—Seasonable. Cloudy on the 80th Qotober and looked like rain. The 
Prospects of the crops are good. Fever is prevalent, but it is not of virulent 
type. Some cholera is reported from Moonshigunge, 


Weather—Fair. No rainfall reported from Madaripore and Goalnndo. State 
and prospects of the crops are very good, Cholera is prevalent near the 
Sheebchur and Hobeegunge outposts. = 


The weather has been seasonable, and the cold season seems to have begun. 
Heavy dews fall at night. Prospects of the crops are ery good. The cattle 

are free from disease, but « good deal of sickness prevails among the people. 

Cholera is present in the thanas of Burrisal, Mendigunge, Gournadi, Golachipa, 

end Misogenge, and fever in the thanas of Nalchitty, Backergunge, and 
‘otbaria, 


Weather—Seasonable, State and prospects of the crops continue favourable. 


Weather—Warmer than last week, The prospects of the crops are good, but 
rain is wanted in the Thorla and Tubkibogra thanas, 


Weather—Bright and cool. Rain is wanted generally in the district. 


Weather—Cool and clear. The late rice is progressing favourably. General 
health continues good. 


Weather—Cool and pleasant; foggy in the mornings. The state and prospects 
of the cotton crop are good. There is still some paddy in some yooms remain- 
ing to be cut. 


Rains have ceased, and the weather is chilly. State and prospects of the erops 
are good, . 


The weather has been all that could be desired both for harvesting the bhadot 
crops and for the growth of the rice, Health of the district is . 


Weather—Rather hotter this week than Inst during the middle of the day. Cloudy 
sometimes. Prospects of the crops are in every way fuvourable. Cultivation 
of the rubbee crops is going on steadily. ¥ 


Weather —Hot during the day. The rubbee is being sown. Should there be no 
more rain, the outturn will bo excellent, both as regards the crops on the ground 
and the rubbee crops, 


Weather—Clear, but not so cool as in the Inst week, The prospects of the crops 

are excellent. a 

Wenther—Seasonuble. The prospects of the crops are most favourable, and an 
excellent rice hurvest is expected. Public heulth is good. 


Weather—Clear and bright. The mornings and evenings are cool. Heavy dews 

fall at night, 118 of rain is reported from Gopalgunge. The aghani Tice is 
generally doing well, Fields are being prepared for the rubbee crops. These 
crops are being sown in places. General health is good. 


‘The cold weather has set in. The nights are cool, and the weather is hot during 
the day. The general prospects of the late rice are excellent, and an unusually 
good cold-weather crop is expected. 


Weather—Fine. No rain reported from Beguserai and Jamui. The prospects 
of the crops continue excellent, 


‘The wind blowing from the north-west, All prospects are exceedingly promising. 
General health is very good. 


‘The weather has been cloudy for tho last day or two, The prospects of the crops 
are excellent ut presen. Should however more rain full considerable damage” 
will be done. 


‘Particulars not furnished. 


‘ G 
Woather—Clear and cool, The later rice crop promises a good outturn, The 
being sown, Public health is good. 


Weather—Fair. The int state of the crops in the pergunnahs of’ 
Kothdes, Kurlo Serki, Rabang, Lembai, and Kaligori is good, but a it 
is wanted for an average outtarn, In the Chilka tracts, and in the 
sub-division, the crops that survived the drought are steadily pessdiiny, 
i, and in other parte of Banpore, some damage is expected 
blight called kakalia, : 
feathor—Fine and apparently settled. Eder Mey em be 
finest reaped for several years past. Public health is good. 4 
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winter crops are in some places already above the ground, and in others arenow © * 





















Character of the weather, state and prospects of the crofs, and 
state of henlth at date. 





CHOTA NAGPORE. 


South. Western Frontier 


Agency, 
. 


40 |Hazareebagh, Oct. 27, ’76) 


41 \Lohardugga, ,, 28, 


42 |Singbhoom, Je EB owe 


43 |Manbhoom, 





Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Wenther—Seasonable. The cold weather has fairly set in. The prospects of the 

crops are most favourable. Gundlee, murwa, gora dhan, und such other grains, 
have been harvested with fall outturn. The rice crop on the higher lands 
is being ent and the yield is reported to be full. ‘The cold-weather crops are 
being sown, 


Weather—Seasonable. The rice crops everywhere are looking magnificent, and 
all other crops promise well. The new common rice is being sold in the district 
at 40 seers per rupee. General health is fair, 


Weather—Seasonable. Prospects of the crops continue very favourable. 
district in reported unhealthy from fever, 


The 


Weather—Seasonable, 





dtate and prospects of the crops are most favourable, 





Caxcurta, Statistical Dept, 
The 31st. October 1876. 





Published for general information. 


H. J. 8, Corron, 
Jr. Secy. to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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‘ § Disteiers, Stations. 4 Es" 1876. Remarks. 
e ene | eae 
= ‘E22 | & 22 | Inches, |Up to date, 
= = ‘i bal (pleas 
BENGAL, fi 
Inches. | Inches. 1876. 
Wrerens Distaicrs, 
Rardwan «| 276] OH | 50°90 fe21et Oct, 
Cutwa i | 186 O80 5277 alts 
Y| Culne aa we | BOB Ni aes itto 
Bordwan “| HoodeBood =. “| Get) O22 | 5295) ditto 
| Raneegnnge = sal O05 | 44°20 ditto 
i Jebanabad ots 446 O13 | 8323 | ditto 
| Bankoora “ . | Bankoora i i 702 O17 | 68:71 ditto 
i Soorae | 288) 019} 6903 | — ditto 
Y' _ || Beerbhoom .., so 3 | Hotampore a a7 o10 764 ditto 
Ei = Roypore int O75 030) bbb) ditto 
k E (| Midoapore ..| 60a! eae] 6737 | ditto 
' 
"i Tomlook a adi | 7971 4th Oct, 
Midnapore .. — --4'| Ghattal wef 474) 86 | BND laaet Oct. | Prom gard April 
Dy. Collr.’s Office... a32 Oe | 5096 ditto nd April. 
Contai { 
Exe, Engr.'s OMoe 176 O75 | Gaet ditto 
Hoogbli { Hooghly ta | 146] Nil | 4014) ditto 
joogbly = | Serampore ie “| gas) ouk| 6133) ditto | 
| 
Howrah ay we] Be) 004 | O58] | ditto 
Howmab mf] ahetrekha 2 Mm) gus) ons | 7220) ditto | ; 
Canrean Disreicrs, | 
Saugor Island a 300 | Nil 7209) ditto 
Calcutta ay oa 286 OOL | 79°64 ditto | 
| Dispensary i] gub| 008] Bras | ditto 
Atipore {i “| ge6| 008 | B11 | ditto | 
Pusneeriat rae) Nil | 6740) ditto | 
wet auz | ditto 5762 | ditto | 
Diamond Harbo: 1s3 | ditto | 7908) ditto | 
Barripore ‘ Vel | ditto | 743% | ditto * 
Satkhira i Que O98 | O76 ditto 
Marrackpore —... is ot | Ore | A84d | ditto 
Dom-Dom om 85} Nil | 7026) ditto 


2 
6 
Kishnaghur i sea 652 | dito G53 ditto . 
Bongong 3 “lyre | ditto | 7350 | ditto | + 
Meherpore v.67 O13 | 5o19 dito | 
Chooadangn 62 Nil 632 ditto 
Kooshtes we Vie 006 6211 ditto 
Ranaghat : Bou Nil 6754 ditto r 
Jessore * 199 026 T7467 ditto ; 
Nurrail mu Sf bes} Ni | 7464 | ditto ° 
Khoolna ioe ids od orog | Bale ditto 
270 Nil 65°66 ditto 
O10 | ditty | rz) ditto 

6608 
< 





Prestpencr. 


Shenida 
Bagirhat ine 
Magoorab Es S| B78 | ditto 





ditto 











Q4-Pergunnabe =... 4 











Berhampore we} Ve} on ditto 
Rampore Hout wl B68] 287 ditto 
Taallbagh “yo } 107 ditto 
Moorshedabad wo § | Jungypore ks Ook 050 ditto 
Azimgunge aki 805 121 ditto 
Laligolla “~ ae 007 ditto 
Kandee ae 16 0°60 ditto 
{ Dinngepore he oo aiceo 
sa igunge 5 i itto ...1 From 2lst May, 
Malian 207 | 0:08 ito 
™ od Chanchal Ber Nil ditto 
{ Bauleab we uz | ditto ditto 
mw QU! Nattore ww] 240 | ditto ditto 
: ’ 
Kungpore “ o a75 Old ditto 
Bhowanigunge ... | 440} 048 ditto 
a ve) | Kurigram te o 780 | Nil ditto 
” oo B84 | ditto ditto 
} iors ra i 154 ate Fess 
ter A ne v8 “ 3°80 ‘50 itto ...) From 19th April, 
Panchabibi oe oy 377 Nil ditto...) Frow 26th er, be) 
{ Pubna oy ws 2°06 O64 ditto ¢ 
2] Serajgunge | Not rec.| 100 ditto ...| Not rec. 8th to Ldth Oct. + ae 





: 
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Darjoating {Tosti | Gun Ok 
aicowe ww | BRB 


Buxa—Civil Surgeon's Office 
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ANUARY 
z ae 2g 1876. r 
e =S., | 426 Rawarke. 
we [Wak 
E 278 | s83 
. Zs =| 3s Inches, lup to date, 
BENGAL.—(Continued.) | 
Inches. | Inches, 1876. 
Eastsnn Distercrs, e 
Telegraph Office .., 367 | Notres, 79°83 Mth Oct, 
Haan {Horta Masa] sit TH5L Bist Och. 
Dacca . 
: Moonshregunge =| #28) 030 M820 ditto | * 
Manickgunge ans | Nil 72th ditto | ry 
Furreedpore | ras] oa7 ditto | 
Furresdpore | Goninndo a en B83 0.56 ditto Not rec, 24th to 80th (ct, 
4 Madaripore wef 160] 5D ditto... Ditto ditto. 
Py 
2 Burrisal ore ah rec. | 7282 “Lath et. 
a P. 3-60 | ditto wok ditt 
Biahorenses 4 Patoonkhally dito | aoeit | ditto | 
Dowlutkhan ditto | 10867 ditto 
M, neh “ ORO | BOSE Bint Oct. | 
i! (ieee ; Gap] sear | tae® 
enany 49) atin oly | 7159 dino 
Kishoregonge ... 20 | 8410 ditto 
| 
' ce} OB! | Nil 7723) ditto | 
} cunenacont i Chittazong { Feere Office) or | anor || stat | date | 
Cox's Bazar is 74) Nil 13953 ditto 
: y xi ditto | 
; Nowkholl o 2 
B || Newkliols % { ney 4 i ova eto | From dd Sept 
«lay Comillah “| gue | Nit ditto 
£) | Tinperan “f Brabiauntarialy “| 45t | ditto ditto | 
3]! Chittagong Mill Tracts | Rungamates Ft ..| 862) ditto ditto | 
Hill Tipperss oo | AMT Tipperah 4. 172! ditto | 7302] ditto | 
| | 
a K 
BEMA! | 
i ” ” 27 ditto 
i ee ni sie 
” md O87 ditto 
fees { one Jail a or0, ditto | 
Dinapore . ¥ Cantoument | 040, ditto | 
Gya Fa 024 ditto 
Nowadah is oe ditto 
Gye OD) Arungubad Not rec. i) 14th Oct. 
Jehanabad \ OAT SEAL Zlst Oct, 
e [| arcu : 57 | 2ba3 | ditto 
eat Sasseram Nil 3407 ditto | 
a ai 
a i Buxar ‘ os | air2a dita / 
Z U Bhubooal: ii o30 | Sioy ditto | 
< 
ro 
} ‘ Mosutlerpore 528 Notrec. | 630) Mth Oct. | : 
| Monuflerpore +9 | Hajeepore Bal | ditty | 4b87 ditto 
F Seowamurhee —.., ve | PBB) ditto | dd1o ditto 
Durbhanga iv re B43 | ditto 3010) ditto | 
Durbhunge | Madhoobunnor ... i 319 | ditto | 3730 ditto | 
Tajpore 4 87H | ditto Ba40 | ditto 
| - Chupra 780 | 083} Bod Blat Cet 
| “U Sewan ay 739 O09 ais) ditto 
Motih sii 4 683 134} 4990 | ditto 
<r of] Ren S| 6a} ail | 806 | ditto 
Mongby: ies | 417] Nil | 480) ditto 
| Momghyr +5 | Begoo Serai 40 Pe 276 O69 | 3820 | ditto 
Jamooee T] gee | Nil | daz | ditto 
| 810} os] 6214 | ditto 
* eet 205 | 076] 4138 atte 
i BHO] Nil | 47-98 | ditto 
acres ao S| a97 | Cie} sos | ditto 
| Sonbursa ar S| gae} Nil | 628 | ditto 
Purneab 265 | 003 | 64°85 | ditt 
Kissengunge 289 |otrec,| 71°80 jth Oct, 
Arrareaa 2°86 | ditto “|- 6ls4| ditto . 
: 021 | 62°11 [21st Oot, 
f Nu | 45°85 | ditto 
ion na | 7250 aitto 
54°60 | ditto 
























































































iy FROM 18T 
Janoart 
1876. 
‘Tnches, |Up to date, 
ORIs8A, 1876. 
% ( Telegraph Office 86°90 [2st Oct, 
( Cuttack «1 Hospital f 40°80 | ditto 
Jajpore v0 hi 49°46 | 14th Oct 
| Cuttack = =v Kendraparab t 46°40 | ditto 
Jugutsingpore ... ae Bene | ditto 
, 
l False Point @ 71°30 [21st Oct. 
Pooree - sat 34°36 | ditto 
Poors om {| Ruonda a 43:07 | ditto ...| Not rec. 8th to 14th Oct. 
Exe. Engr.'s Office 82'R0 |. ditto 
fi Balasore. | Ccisetore  Ofice sean | ditto 
Bal < Bhuddruck _ av 61°77 | ditto 
che ee “| Jellasore 66°67 | ditto 
Soran : 6770 | ditto 
Chaudbally é 5166 | ditto 
JOnttack'Trivutary Mehals| Snmbalpore 4. 6243 | ditto 
CHOTA NAGPORE. 
Soutn-Wrersre 
Frowrigr Aarncy, ij re dor acas:| a 
ail ‘ 9 5 ito ‘ 
Guinbabs gale {Dinpeuss” | aa | 026] 6043 | ditto 
Pachumba be 645) 0'08 | 65°28] ditto 
Kanchee ws a | 668) 12 | 69°84] ditto 
Lohardugge ... wf Palamow eS wf} 16 | Nil 89°76! ditto 
Singbhoom .. ... | Chyebassn “i 3 a2 O18 | 6116 | ditto 
Poruha “ we 760 og | 6506] ditto 
Menbboom ... wf Govindpore | #60 | Nil 6HOL | ditto 
ASSAM & ADJACKNT 
HILLS. 
Sylbet vee | Sythot ei «| £78) 160) 14918 | ditto 
(| Seobsauor ES 274 Not. rec.| 81°76 | 14th Oct. 
Golaghas oe 347 | ditto 7741 | ditto 
| Joretaus “| vso | ditto | 6013} ditto 
pore ~- | Not ree.| ditto etd ce 
Seobsaugor ... a4 | Hattiepootie = | dittw ditto "18 |30th "i 
Mazengab ws | ditte |) ditto 69°56 | ditto 
Nazeerab » | ditto | ditto 7713 | ditto 
Suntock w+ | ditto | ditto 87°54 | ditto 
U Cherideo EP «| ditto ditto 94°68 | ditto © 
‘ 
Akyab ” . 170) Nil 145 08 |2let Oct. oss 
:— Nel —— mente — 
. Catcurra, Joan Exuiort, M.a., 


The 28th October 1876. 


Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal. 
























































































2 ‘THERMOMETER, ; 
i Dap tt a 
= Date. | Honor. isos ‘oii y Ell = Rain, Clouds. 
i . > * | levels Dry. | Wot | Direction. | Veloetty, 
y = = 
Oct, 22nd} 10 30°028 80046 810 67 NNB 
16 | 29995 | goods 83° 58 Nby 
gard | io | go0a3 | Sos 810 8: N'E 
16 20°007 20025, BI 65 } 
4 adth | 10 | 30032 | so 050 736 72 Nhy W 
16 | 29°24 | 29-942 627 53 Nw 
26th | 10 80013 30031 R20 | BS 
Je | s9908 | g0-926 S35 | 62 
3 26th | 1 BU015, 80033 | B08 48 
16 29'882 20900 | 835 6a | 
arth | 10 | 29°907 | gn9R5 RO" | “8 | | 
16 | 29860 | g9:R78 833 58 6 
26th | 10 29°952 29970 S18 6y | Nby W rt 
16 20853 20871 Bob ob wNWw o 
| 
Oct. 22nd | 10 80°030 8036 81 ma); NNW | 1 
ie | gona | vone7 | Be a N 85 
gard | 10 | 30024 } 30030 83 | 60 N 70 
6 16; 2915 | gpl 82 56 | N o8 
eath | 10 | 3009 | B00%5 XL Jom N a) 
16 29°025, 29931 83 67 N 79 
abe 26th | 10 | SHN7 | B03 81 vat N ) 41 
7 16 | so17 | 29-923 62 60 N } et P 
® goth | 10 | 30011 30017 aL 67 NNW 47 & [Pe 
Ht 16 2p87 29-903 RB 87 | N GAR faves "a 
ae 27th | 10 | 20987 | g9N093 82 e | NW a] a 
16 | 2eH7l | 9077 mB a7 | N es C 
L 26th | le 20-042 2048 82 7 NNW 47 Cc 
16 29°853 30859 83 60 dy a2 N 
Oct, 28nd }-19 | 29°928 | gover 7 72 70 an ” ) 
le | geee2 | oooi4 84 a“ “wo 50 Ci] ° 
gard | 10 | 2028 | gov21 78 72 es a0 ° 
rt 16 29°7119 goal | = Ab ra OL oo v 
H 24th | 10 2012 30005 | BL w+ 7 a7 io 
18 20°908 80 i OL 75 c ° 
26th} 20980 coy 7 au € . 
q 16 29/800 87 63 ‘ c ® 
5 26th | 10 B0012 86 58 E K " 
16 20876 RB 61 CK ° 
27th 10 29900 62 a | OK v 
« | 18 29 846 85 72 | CK v 
28th | 10 20053 82 8&3 Cc v 
J 18 200°837 86 68 K v 
Oct. 2ist | 10 80°026 87 76 45 8 4 4, 
16 29023 87 6 68 13 ‘by 
22nd | 10 20019 80 76 63 ry 4, 
« 16 20°32 87 co) 65 13 6 
. 28rd | 10 B0°01L 90 a 4h 16 , 
3 12 209104 88 i 46 18 ¢ 
a 24th | 80009 ou 76 50 16 b, 
= ‘< 16 20911 87 i 68 6 e 
a 26th | 10 B001g 88 chy 46 9 4, 
16 20010 87 3 4s 6 © 
26th | 10 B00 aL 73 62 10 ° 
16 20'878 83 76 67 IS | copes o 
27th | 10 20-61 78 5 86 6 or29 ° 
16 | 20°852 7 WW 2 123 oz » | cloudy, 
Oct. 22nd | 10 30041 82 73 cay NE rr s & 
16 20045 8h 7 50 NE a6 b 
23rd | 10 BOLL 82 a 66 NE 10 b 
¥ 16 20925 8s 68 43 NE 8 b 
8 24th | 10 30044 81 a 59 WNW 1g b 
16 20°045 bt ww 47 N 47 b 
$ 26th | lo 3034 82 7 66 N 3 7 
2 16 29945, 83. oo 46 41 b 
26th | 10 8024 82 72 6o Ve b 
16 20°085 84 7 47 ao b 
27th | 10 30°006 80 vat 62 Vk 6 
16 20°887 a3 71 53 OL u,b 
28th | le 29°04 61 7 6o oo b 
1 20'876 84 70 47 ad b 
Oct.22nd | 10 20°093 84 77 712 big b 
16 29°899 85 80 7” 33 b 
23rd | 10 20983 83 77 5 10 b 
ry 16 20879 87 80 72 3% b 
4 Sth | 10 20°995, 86 7 72 1 6 
16 20'897 87 ™ 69 25 b 
g seth | 10 ao0a7 | 86 78 72 V4 ‘ 
we 20'804 88 #0 69 25 6 
26th 20°081 85 7” 78 10 b 
20°884 88 80 69 88 6 
27th 20°955 86 Bo 79 12 b 
‘ 20°867 87 80 73 30 ae 
‘28th 20°907 86 80 79 13 6 
f 20834 87 80 72 20 o 











* Velocity of wind in miles per hour. 
+ Joan Exxiorr, m.a., 


Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of Bengal. 


















"Abstract of the Results “Of tthe Moutly Meteorological Observations taken’ wt the 


(- Surveyor-General's gts Calcutta, in the month of September 1 . 
tks ; 
Larirupr 22° 83’ 1” North. Longitude 88° 202.34” Bast. Height of the cistern of the standard 
barometer above the sea level, 18*11 feet. ten a 
MONTHLY RHSULTS. : Inches. 
Mean height of the barometer for the nonth —... a ve 29°705 
Max. height of the barometer, occurred at 9 & 10 a.m. on the 29th ie we. — 29°949 
Min. height of the barometer, occurred at 5 p.m. on the Ist és vee 29'3HD 
Extreme range of the barometer during the month 7 aa im 0-560 
Mean of the daily max. pressures... ia its on al 29°64 
Ditto ditto ~ min. ditto iv 05 vee 29641 
Mean daily range of the barometer during the month es se rr 0123 
° 
» Mean dry bulb thermometer for the month : to oes apg B29 
Max, temperature, occurred at 2 & 4 p.m. on the 14th eee . 4a 92-0 
Min. temperature, occurred at 6 a.m. on the 2nd saa =¥¢, Sey 70 
Extreme range of the temperature during the month - aa 1 ie 150 
Mean of the daily max, temperature wae isa iat Pon 881 
Ditto ditto min, ditto wns is ves 79'8 
Mean daily range of the temperature during the month van ide fd 83 
Mean wet bulb thermometer for the month toe ro 80°1 
Mean dry bulb thermometer above mean wet bulb thermometer isi toes “PQS FP 
Computed mean dew-point for the month is vee 73] ow 
Mean dry bulb thermometer above computed mean dew- point ol ie 48 
Inches. . 
Mean elastic force of vapour for the month aah sss ie daa 0-943 
» Grain. ; 
Mean weight of vapour for the month ast 8 +» = 0°12 
Additional weight of vapour required for coinplete ‘saturation .. “a 284 “167 
Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity ae = 10:86 
os 
Mean max. solar radiation thermometer for the month aoe a we, 1891 
“ «Inches. 
Rained 25 days,—max, fall of rain during 24 hours vas wi ves 201 
Total amount of rain during the month wn 10°26 
Total amount of rain indicated by the ne gauge® attached to the anemometer during the 
mont ... . oat oe soe sai, 8-91 
Prevailing direction of the wind sa ii ive ca Ss, Ss by E& SSE. 


* Height 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 


Gorrenauts Sen, 
In charge of the Observatory. 


The 28th October 1876. 











“ee EASTERN ,BENGAL RAtLWay. 
Approvimate Return of Traffic for week ended the 14th October 1876, on 158} mites oven. 















































. COACHING TRarric MeRCHANDISN AND MINRBAL TRavpie. 
.. ; eles a) one ‘Total 
. . 7 ~ = receipts, 
ener ot) Coaching receipts. Weight carried Receipts. 
We aed | 
| = 
Rs, A. P. fond) Mas. sm Ra, A. PL | Band &, 
Total tralfle forthe week 2... g0em8) som 6 6) 108 4 9) 1817 6) sOMe 1 0) Bast 8 9] 7.895 18 11 
Or per mile of railway ips ie 185, 13210 4 12 3 2] iT as | 87%) 6 9 mes “oT 
For previous 14 weeks,of half-year 452,220)/ 2,793,101 4 9 25,036 5 7 | 2521985 6 | 7.81049 14 2! Tle 0:10 076 6 & 
| 
Total for 15 weeks f 4814574) 2,94002 10 3) 26058 9 | go 12 | Stason 1s 2 | a07k | WKOME IO ® 
ComPanison, | | 
Total for corresfonding week of | 


TKO) ATCA UO 1,007 810) 1,835,071 2 





sion is 4+/  sags1ai0| 4733 1 8 


vious year we ey “ 
Ser ions esate | 
176 1 0 0 3 2 85 =| ms 7 6 wis 0 w18 2 


week of previous years... 
Total to corresponding date of 
























































previous year 7 479,756 | 280,127 14 2 26,508 711 |  23,78,001 82 | 589,055 10 4 53,006 15S 80,500 3 2 
| 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY—MAIN LINE 
i. Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 21st October 1876, on 1,270] miles open. 
= oy = = = = = 
' | | 
dy *  Coachine Trarric. | Marcmanpiss anv Mixgxat Tkarric. | | TRatw Mines Row. 
4 ‘ ‘ | 
>—_—_— ~ = | Tora, |—— 
** meat | | pekarric my 
sph ‘ | Weight | SRCRIFTS. | Coach- Zs 
Paswen- Coaching receipts, eared. Receipts, ee Vs = 3 | Total. 
| = 
-— — - 
¥ Re. A. P, £ ad) Mas. Ses. Rs. ALP, £ sd, Rs, A. PL 
' | 
Total trattc for | 
oi the igen se j® 95,859 | 1,89,177 14 0 12,757 19 5) 8,584,284 20 |428,080 8 3 | 89,297 0 & 507,218 1 3) 44,0058) 81,595)! 125,600 
alway, oe pie 108 122 1 919 5) cone 3347 «6 013 2 a er an dite 
For previous |” | | 
15 weeks of 
half-year... 2,029,301 14 9 | 196,027 11 10.1,15,00,500 80 62,74,180 40 | 489,461 18 1073,08,522 2 9 5,886 | 980,747 | 1,826,098 
Total for 16) | | | { | 
weeks oy 21,68,560 12 9 | 19R,785 11 3.1,25,84851 10 57,02,170 7 3 | 522,698 19 278,70,740 4 0)  O80,0F1}) 1,062,2894) 1,762,038¢ 
. | ———_ $$ — —_—_— —_——— 
COMPARISON, | | | } 
‘Total for corre- icf | 
sponding |» x | 
week of pre- 
ious year ...| 1,08,988}) 1,52.606 14 9 | 1has 15 8) 6,683,813 10 /2,85,19012 4 | 26192 9 9 497,705 11 1) 440] 4,001] 87,010 
Per mile of 
railway, cor- . 
feeponuie 
vous Jeers | sine 19 3 was 7 - 2213 7 to 8 7] BB antes ors 
Total to corre 
_. sponding 
WE) date of pre- 





























ious year ... | 1,710,741) 21,04,808 10 4 | 102,894 12 10) ¥0,47,866 29 /42,15,526 14 9 | 380,423 6 0.03,19,891 9 1) ON5.112 | 780,142 | 1,475.26 
| 





EAST INDIAN RAILWAY—JUBBULPORE LINE. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for wock ended 21st October 1876, on 223} miles open. 

















Rs AP.) £ 6 d.| Mis. See) Re AP) 2 8. a) Re ALP, 
1s 3 0] Leis 1s 2] $6,032 0] 2tra1 2 0) 1,907 0 4) B22Kb 4 0) 4451) ABA) 8,054 
010 8 su 0 cnive uw 71) 88 WH 19] ie say 





64,774 | 1,62,770 4 6 | 14,020 12 2) 7.14839 20 | 1,95,067 3 6) 17,063 19 3 | 308,737 8 0) 66,405 40,743 | 112,208 





16,080 6 4) 801,471 20 | 217,008 4 6) 19,000 13 7 | 8,00,081 12 0) 70,916 51,2974) 122,1434 


. 
1g12.17 1 61,081 30 | 18,177 4 0) 1,666 #11] S2d09 4 9) = 4470 8,992 8471 





ows lenoeee 81 8 10) 78u 1654 0)... oes tote 














16,595 19 11 | 340,188 8 11) 
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‘Total traffic for tho week ww. 

Or por thilo of railway“ ,, 

For previous 16 wooks of half-year 
ee 





Total (OPI weoks uw 
Comramteon 

Total for corresponding week of 

revious year hic, ate. oe 

© Por mile of railway, corresponding 
‘wouk of previous year 





9, 20 





to corresponding date of 
provious yepr 


138,177 


1215 0.0 
880 


Wms 0 0 
at 


18,238 0 0 





116s 9 0 
a 96 





16875 15 0 








iW oO 
470 
1,701 16 6 





1,23 6 0 





1691 
482 
1,087 11 Wo 


Mas. Sra. 
1250 0 
ou 0 
178815 0 


1,904,015 0 





13,00 0 
40727 
2,835,098 10 





433-00 
00 
As 0 0 |. 


a0 0 9 
was 
7364 0 6 


oe 60 
1n 06 
55 10 0 


woo 
aaF 
735 8 o 





' 





NALHATI STATE RAILWAY. 


Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 21st October 1876, on 27} miles open. 





‘Total traffic for the week ... 
Or per mile of railway as 
Por previous 16 weeks of half-year 


Total for 17 weeks 
ComPARINON. 
‘otal for corresponding week of 
Mprevious year ae 





pron 
oe 
26,007 





Rs. A. P. 
m1 0 0 
780 
Ws 0 0 


27,481 | 13874 0 0 


1ait 
oh 





2 6 6 
w7 0 


. | 220844 19,108 127 





2d 
mp 20 
21 0 
182 6 0 





1ns7 8 0 





80 410 
. 21810 
Wao 7 7 








5.160 10 
ws 10 
1527 0 











Ra. A. P. 
moo 
700 
4972 0 0 


6102 0 0 


woo 
vue 


516 4 0 
{ieee 


oe 
ra # 





731 6 
® 


£8. al 


a i gl 





106 16 0 
5 Oo 
225 6 0 





m9 1 
su 8 
2422 19 10 


£8. a, 
om 2% 
890 
1,809 10 0 
—— 


009 1280 
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" SUPPLEMENT TO 


‘The Calcutta Gazette. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1876. 








OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Non-Subseribers to the Gazerte may receive the SurruxMeNt separately on payment of Six Rupees 
per annum if delivered in Calcutta, or Twelve Rupees if sent by Post. 
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mphie Report ta for the period from 
IReview of proposals for improving tho substantive law ip tenlsmeent) of ebbeagh. 
for the determination of rent in Berueal 1190 | A vanoa wel, ‘Taldarele 
@ Resolution on the Annual Administration Report of the rapare, High Level. ‘Taldanda, 
jee Department of Bougal for the year 1873 13 | * sae 
Statement showine Raintsll, Weather, State and Pros- | Ire erations of Lower iia na “during the 
pects of the Crops tn the different districts of Bensal p 


tember 1870 Im 





as reported to Government during the week ending 
7) 
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= at . it = eae =—— 








Procegfdings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
Y of Bengal for the purpose of making 
Laws and Regulations 


Saturday, 4 4th November 1876. 


Prese tent: : 
His Hoyor tue Lrevtexant-Governor or BenGat, presiding. 
The Hon'ble V. H. Scuaren, ¢.s.1., 
The Hon'ble G. C. Paut, Acting Advocate-General, 
The Hon'ble Ste Sruarr Hoce, Kr., 
The Hon'ble H. J. Rernoups, 
The Hon’ble H. Bett, 
The Hon’ble Banoo Ramsnunxker Sen, Rar Banapoor, 
The Hon’ble Banoo Isser Cuunper Mrrrer, Rar Bananoor, 
The Hon’ble Banoo Krisropas Pat, 
The Hon'ble Nawan Syep Asnoar Aut Diter Jung, ¢.8.1., 
The Hon’ble Moutv: Meer Manomep Au!, 


and 
The Hon’ble W. Sprvx. . * 


STATEMENT OF THE COURSE OF LEGISLATION. 
His Howor rue Presipent said :—With the permission of the Council I will 
to make the statement mentioned in the notice p: nop regarding the 
course of legislative business during the session. I will ask the resp 
to advert for a moment to es spree ich I had the honor of makin 
t statement reviewed the work of what I beli ne 
ae ever occurred since the constitu- 
















Dene teed 






Bat 
fortunate as to receive the Governor-General to several of 4 § 
most important Acts which were passed. These are the Acts which relate 
to mofussil’ municipalities, to the prevention of agrarian disturbances, to the 
registration of ry titles’ in land, to the partition of joint undivided 
estates. It will be remembered of course that the Act relating to the 
Municipality in Calcutta had received the assent of the Governor-General just 
before my statement was made. So much, then; for the session that has y 

Well, now for the session about to begin. I will first remind the Council 
that there are two measures which have been repeatedly mentioned in this 
Council chamber which we have decided to abandon. The first of these is 
a measure relating to the appointment of managers in joint undivided estates ; 
the other is a measure relating to the organization of the regular police. 
The first measure, relating to the appointment of managers, the Council will 
recollect, is rendered unnecessary by the introduction of a section which 
has been introduced into the Land Registration Act. The Bill relating to the 

ization of the regular police has been abandoned in consequence of 
objections raised by the Government of India as to the questions being 
aired just now in Bengal which might apply to all other parts of India. 
So that these two measures must be considered as finally struck off from the list \ 
of pending business before the Council. 

I will now refer to the measures mentioned in my last statement as likely 
to come on in the ensuing session. Regarding these we shall now ask leave 
to introduce Bills into this Council. ‘The first of these is the measure for the 
prohibition of illegal cesses in navigable channels, high roads, and market- 
places. This measure has been before the Government of India, by whom . 
various objections have been raised and modifications proposed, most of which, 

I apprehend, the Council will accept. There is still some correspondence 
pending, on the completion of which I hope we shall be in a position to ask 
the Council’s leave to introduce a Bill. Then there is the consolidation of 
the law regarding excise: on that subject we shall to-day, I hope, obtain leave, 
to introduce a Bill. Then there are some amendments in the law nk ene 
rent in the Chota Nagpore province. ‘These amendments do not involve any 
principle at all affecting the great provinces of Bengal and Behar ; they are 
of a purely Jocal character. Then there are some amendments required in the 
Taw relating to the Court of Wards. Our hon’ble colleague Mr. Schalch, , 
who is a Member of the Board of Revenue, considers these amendmants neces- 
sary, and I have no doubt leave will be given to introduce a ‘Bill on the 
subject. Then there is a Bill for defining the status of certain ghatwalee 
tenures in the Bankoora district. This is a matter which was mentioned 
during the last session. I have since had the advantage of visiting the 
district, and examining the papers and correspondence on the subject, in 
: conjunction with the local authorities, and our hon’ble colleague Mr. Bell 
it will ask leave to introduce a Bill. Then there is the consolidation into one 
; law of the existing regulations relating to land revenue. This is a subject 
on which some papers have been published, and I hope there will be no 
difficulty in embodying the whole of the existing laws into one code. I 
hope at the same time, however, it will be understood that the object is 
purely one of consolidation. The proposal is merely this, to allow our revenue 
- officers, our landed proprietors, and all the yarious persons who are concerned, to 
have a manual in their hands to which they can readily refer. At present the » 
law and regulations regarding the land revenue are scattered over a very large” 
number of enactments, some sixty or seventy, which have been passed at various 
periods, often after long intervals of time, and many of which are often difftcult 
to find when wanted. My hope is that we may be able to place all these 
laws and regulations together into one combined shape; and that is the 
«purpose, and nothing more. It is not contemplated to alter the existinglaw _ 
regarding the land revenue, nor to raise any new questions, nor to re-openany = 
questions which may haye been. settled by recent legislation. Ofcourse itis 
of the Council to make any motion ding this 
ion which he sees fit. But I am anxious to explain to the Council 


tiox of this Council. Well, What statement was made wo have 
eat the KF 




























rh 


i t r 

of tag oe Eiving legal effect tothe detérmjnation of rents by sottlemfnt 

in estates belonging to, or under the management of Government. # It 
repeatedly happens now-a-da that ‘Very extensive settlement operations are 
undertaken ihe ighly paid officers acting in a quasi-judicial capacity, proceed- 
ing upon elaborate surveys and local inquiries on the spot; and when all 
these settlements have been done, and apparently the thing has been decided 
for a considerable term of years, the whole matter is re-opened by some suit in a 
Moonsif’s Court. This appears nothing more than doing the work twice over, and 
protracting disputes which we had hopes of settling for a long time. The desire 
1s to give judicial effect to these decisions. Whatever disputes, whatever litigation, 
is to be carried on, should be carried on once for all before a responsible officer, 
and after that there should be no more re-opening of the question than is allowed 
in all cases of ordinary appeal. We have submitted a measure to that effect 
to the Government of India, and have been requested in reply not to proceed 
with it until the orders of the Secretary of State shall be received regarding 
the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Bill; and that is the precise position 
in which this measure stands at this moment. Then there is a project of law 
for giving the power of enforcing sanitary inspection among the scattered 
hamlets in the Darjeeling hills. Idare say you have heard that there have 
been visitations of cholera, carrying off many labourers and other persons. 
It was brought on no doubt by the want of sanitation. We find that the existing 
law does not give sufficient power of inspection, and it may be necessary to ask 
the legislature to give such power,—some power in these hill villages as in ordinary 
municipalities in the plains,—for the purpose of preventing insanitary conditions 
to arise which are prejudicial to human life and health. Then there is a proposed 
Bill »for alterations in certain sections of the Road Cess Act, which are 
applicable to waste land tenures,—tenures of land granted under the waste 
land rules. When we come to apply the law to these tenures, we find there 
are doubts as to the exact interpretation of certain provisions of the Road Cess 
Act. And if we attempt to amend these sections, there may be one or two other 
alterations which the Board have suggested likely to be wanted. 

Such is the general programme. But to this programme, the Council 
are well aware, must be added the last, but by much the greatest item, 
namely, the Bill for the amendment of the substantive law regarding the 
determination of rent in the provinces of Bengal and Behar. I must ask the 
attention of the Council for a few minutes to this matter, which I venture to 
think is one of the most important that can possibly be brought before the 
CounciJ. Now, regarding this measure I will remind the Council that on the 
18th April last I ventured to place before the public of Bengal certain proposals 
for the improvement ofthe law in this matter. These proposals were exten- 
sively circulated both in official and non-official quarters. We received a great 
punter of valuable replies, which may pene be considered to constitute a sort 
of literature on the rent question. ‘These papers have been or will be printed 
and placed at the disposal of the Council ; and J venture to think a more instruct- 
ive and valuable set of papers has seldom been presented to the local legislature. 
I think it will be found that the knowledge and ability oc ag by so many 
gentlemen is highly creditable to the public service in Bengal. I particularly 
recommend, to those who are inclined to read these papers, the letters received 
from the Commissioners of the Presidency Division and of Dacca; also from 
the Collectors of Rungpore, Moorshedabad, Jessore, Kishnaghur, and Midna- 
pore. Lam very far indeed from agreeing in all that these, distinguished officers 
suggest: in fact it would be impossible to agree in all that they recom- 
mend, for they differ amongst themselves. But still I venture to think that 
thesé papers are well worthy of most attentive perusal. I will ask the Council 
for a fee minutes to recollect what was the substance of these proposals which 
have heen thus considered. The proposals may be thus summarised :— 

1st.—That a Bill be introduced as supplementary to Act VIII (B.C.) of, 
1869, for a someee laying down o' ieaiples whereby rents should be decided 
between the rds and the occupancy ryots as defined by the Act. 


2nd. —That this supplementary legislation be confined to ong svar ryots 
now form a ion, the majority, of ryots), leaving non- 
cases of dis; occupancy 
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4th.—That even more fa’ je rates should be allowed to ofd AC 
ry\ts, who had (either of themselves or by those from whom they inhirital) 
held their lands thirty years and more. ' i 

5th.—That the ordinary rates payable by non-occupancy ryots should 
be ascertained by evidence in the usual way, but that if from any cause this 
ascertainment should be found impracticable, then the Collector should be 
directed to ascertain, or if he failed, thea the rent of a non-oceupancy ryot 
should be calculated at one-fifth (20 per cent.) of the, value of the gross 
produce, as the basis for determining the rent of an occupancy ryot, the result 
of which would be that an occupancy ryot’s rent, calculated on that basis, and 

being at least 25 per cent. less, would be 15 per cent. of the value of the 
gross produce. 

The criticisms to which these proposals have been exposed lead me to 
think that they will have to be vory much modified if we attempt to pass them 
into law. I think that the proposition to extend specially the favorable rates 
to old oceupancy ryots, who have held their tieida for thirty years or more, 
cannot be carried out under the circumstances of the country. I am 
advised by competent authority that these proposals have been highly approved 
by a large class of ryots and by gentlemen, both European and native, 
who interest themselves in the cause of the ryot, and I should be very 
glad if the carrying out of this proposal had been found to be practicable. 
But what with the difficulty of establishing these periods of occupancy, 
and what with the temptation that will be afforded to an undue degree 
of litigation, and what with the extreme difficulty there would evident 
be of obtaining the consent, or anything like the consent, of the land- 
lord class to any such conditions, I am afraid that they are, under the present 
circumstances of the country, impracticable. I say this with great regret, 
because, if carried out, they would ters done a great deal to improve the status 
of the ryot without unduly detracting from the status of the zemindar. But 
however good the measure may be if found impracticablo, there is not much 
more to be said. ; F bs 

Then great objections have been made to the determination of the 
rent of occupancy ryots by reference to the rates which are paid by non- 
occupancy ryots. It is commonly said that there is not any perceptible differ- 
ence between the rates of occupancy and non-occupancy ryots. I confess I am 
not myself convinced, despite all other authority, upon that subject. We have. 
at all events the authority of many well-informed persons, and of the large 
number of landlords who compose the British Indian Association, te the effect 
that there is a difference between the rates paid by occupane ots and 
non-occupancy ryots. I think it stands to reason that in many districts there 
must be some such difference. I feel sure that one of our hon’ble colleagues, 
Mr. Reynolds, who is one of the best living authorities on the affairs of Eastern 
Bengal, will tell us, despite what we have heard to the ype that there is 
-such a difference in many districts; and in some parts indeed of all districts 
there must, I apprehend, be such difference. But at any rate there is this to be 
said, that the Collectors in some districts allege that the occupancy ryot is pay- 
ing at the same rate as the non-occupancy ryot—at least as much. ell, if that 
is the case, this Bill would have been a very fortunate one for the occupancy 
ryot, for in that case his rent could not possibly have been enhanced with refer- 
ence to the rate of the non-oceupancy ryot. And there is this advantage in the 
proposal, that it is made on the authority of the great landed interest of the 
country, Then again, in some places the Collectors allege that the occupant 
ryot is actually paying more than the non-occupancy ryot. In that case it is 
better still for the occupancy ryot, because there is no chance of his rent heing 
enhanced. He may not be able to obtain an abatement of rent, because the 
Bill provides that there will be no abatement claimed under it; but there is no 
chance of his rent being enhanced. ~ this remarkable poe eee 
*enjoy in virtue of a rule proposed e largest society of landlords in 
tg Thus this peared even € bach extreme ans, will not be found 
so unworkable as some authorities seem to think. ; 

Then we come to the which amounts to this, that the landlord’s 

Of tho hse boi 



















allow some higher proportion to be taken, In reference to this it i 
that the proportion range from 15 to 25 per cent. on the value of the 


: ener in the course of inquiry we have found that some incroasod, 
some enlarged definition, will have to be made of the term “ occu cy 
ryot ;” for it is found that the term ‘foecupancy ryot” has got to be 
applied in some parts of the country to a class of persons who may be 
described almost as ténure-holders—that is to say, there is a class of oceupancy 

‘ots who hold considerable tenures, which tenures they sublet to other ryots, 
who hold from father to son, and who sees, may claim all the benefits of 
Act VIII of 1869, who are indeed in respects virtually occupancy ryots. 
bir 4 really are middlemen or tenure-hoklers. Nevertheless these so-called 
middlemen are, by common acceptation of official terms, called occupancy ryots. 
That is the state of things which will require consideration at the hands of the 
legislature when we come to make the law precise. Inquiries that have been 
made have brought out into very strong relief the grievances which have been 
long known to. exist regarding the realization of rent. The zemindars affirm 
now what they have always affirmed, but more than ever now, that if the law is 
to be amended, there should be some provision for the more speedy realization, 
not of og, mapoes but of undisputed rents. This matter has been carefull 
examined by our hon’ble colleague Mr. Bell, and I] am sanguine that if a Bill 
is introduced into this Council he will be able to insert some sections which 
shall be rn oe the just expectations of landlords without being liable 
to any abuse as ing the ryot. 

ing to all these various considerations, with which I am afraid I have 

“troubled the Council at great length, I decided to make a revised proposition, 
and to endeavour to obtain the assent of the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India to introduce the measure during this preseut session. 
The Council are aware that by existing orders we must obtain the sanction of 
the Secretary of State before introducing any important measure ; and this of 
¢ourse is a very important measure. The following is an abstract of what 


I . 

—That in cases where an occupancy ryot is liable to enhancement of rent 
under section 18 of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1869, such enhancement is either to be 
regulated by the principle that his rent shall be less than the ordinary rent of 













© non-occupancy by a certain percentage, from 20 to 25 per cent., or else 
is to be cgi on a certain —— of the value of the gross produce, 
from 15 ‘to 25 per cent.: provided always that no occupancy ryot shall be 


entitled to claim under the foregoing rule any abatement from the rent which 
he has heretofore paid. 
2nd.—The definition of an occupancy ryot, as given in section 6 of Act 
VIII (B.C.) of 1869, to be somewhat extended, so as to include ryots cultivating 
under other ryots in certain classes of cases. 
3rd.—The right and interest of an somuranoy ryot to be rendered liable to 
sale for default in paying rent, and also transferable by private agreement. 
4th.—The _r realizing arrears of rent in undisputed cases to be 
simpli A e court or other deciding authority being empowered, on 
ication the landlord, to issue a notice to the ryot requiring him either 
to or to appear and show cause to the contrary. In the event of the ryot 
neither paying nor appearing, the court to order attachment and sale of the 
defaulter’s moveable property. \ 
5th.—The rents payable by tenure-holders or others possessing a permanent 
transferable interest in Jand, intermediate between the proprietor of an estate 
and “the ryot, when not fixed by special agreement or by the circumstances of 
the tenures, to be determined according to a standard similar to that of the 
ryots, but more fayourable by 10 per cent. : 
pea, ay: Acs propositions, and to the mvasures as thus embodied in this abstract, 
pi ein aanee oeelk Se eral assent of the Government of 
India. of the Government of India has been printed, and I believe 
has” ; and the il, I think, will 



















definite rules than those at present existing in the lower provinces ‘vf 
Behgal for the guidance of the authorities in determining the rates of rent. 

Now, the remarks I havé already made may spare me the necessity of 
troubling the Council with a very detailed description of these several i- 
tions. ye as regards the first proposition, I need not repeat what I have just 
said regarding the rent of occupancy ryots being calculated at a rate of from 
20 to 25 per cent. less than the rent of non-occupancy ryots. 

But I have a few words to say regarding the proposal for fixing the land- 
lord’s share at a certain proportion of the value of the gross produce, namely, 
from 15 to 25 per cent. There is one particular objection which has been raised, 
and which will doubtless again be raised to this proposal, to which objection 
I would ask the attention of the Council for one moment, namely that no such rule 
can work, because in some parts of the country, as in Western Bengal, the land- 
lords are already receiving much more than 25 per cent. of the value of the gross 
produce ; and in other parts of the country, especially towards the more remote 

arts of Eastern and deltaic Bengal, the landlords are receiving much less. In 
Western Bengal they are said to be getting even as much as 50 per cent., and 
in some parts of Eastern Bengal only one-fortieth of the prodace—or, in other 
words, almost nothing at all. Now, in consequence of this extreme disparity, it 
is contended that no such proposed rule can possibly work. But notwithstand- 
ing this difference, I maintain that it may pessibly work. For instance, where 
the landlord is receiving more than 25 per cont., we simply leave him alone ; 
we leave him and his tenantry absolutely untouched. There will be of course 
no immediate claim for enhancement allowed under the rule. The landlord 
will not be injured, nor will the tenant be benefited, because the Bill will contain _ 
@ provision to the effect that there sha!l be no abatement in consequence of the 
rovisions of the Bill. It may be that the Bill will give the landlord no assistance 
in making further enhancement—at least not for a considerable period ; not until 
there shall be some very extensive improvement in the cultivation, or extension 
of new produce, ora very great rise in prices. But for the present no douDt the 
effect will be that landlords who are getting more than 25 per cent. will get nd 
further increase; and I venture to think that they would not get it under the 
existing law, and could not got it for many years to come. I think I may appeal 
to some of our colleagues who are well versed on the question, and also to some 
hon’ble members whose attention is given to economic questions, as to 
whether the landlords ought to get more under such circumstances. If any’ 
landlord does get much more than 25 per cent. he is very lucky,, because he 
ts more than he ought to be receiving in the opinion of many authorities. 
ut take the other case, in which the landlord is receiving much less than 15 
r_cent.; only one-fortieth, or two, or two-and-a-half, or say five per cent. 
Well, I can only say that in such cases the ryot must be paying a nominal or 
peppercorn rent for some reason or other, because the land has been recently 
reclaimed or thrown up by a river, or something of that sort. For some reason 
of that kind the ryot is paying a peppercorn rent. Possibly there may be some 
tacit agreement between him and his landlord: perhaps the payment of a large 
salami, or something of that kind, upon the understanding that full rent would not 
be demanded afterwards. Now, if there has been any tacit agreement, or anything 
like the payment of a salami in consideration of the rent being kept at a nominal 
rate, then that is an agreement. And the Bill will provide that nothing in the 
Act shall interfere with any existing agreement, whether direct or indirect, and 
soon. But if the ryot is really paying a nominal or peppercorn rent, then 
sooner or later he will have to pay a real rent; and if he has to pay any rent 
at all, then 15 per cent. is a very moderate proportion. It would be impossible 
to say that if a man has been so fortunate as not to pay any rent in the 
past, therefore for the future he should not have to pay. ere might indeed 
the question whether he had been paying the extremely low rent for 20 
‘ears and upwards. We must always remember the provision in the existi 
ww, that if a man has been paying a certain rent for 20 years, it is a great 
ogee in his favour. But if le has paid only a nominal reut for some 


iod than 20 years without any S per Nays? 
impossible to maintain him in the position of holding an rent-free tenure. 
As ,to the second proposition, the extension of the defisition — 4 

occupancy ryot, I have already said all that need be said. -As to 













ent, then it is 












sent, the Council will observe. that it is objected to by the Government of Ifa. 
Still I am not sure that this will be regarded as the final dictum of the Govern- 
ment of India. It is a matter on which it is possible they may be disposed to 
es and that i upon the advice I may receive 
from the most experienced gentlemen in Bengal, and also upon what I may find 
to be the opinions of the Council. It will depend upon that whether I shall make 
a further representation to the Government of India on the subject. I think. 
if the Council will refer to my minute and to the papers, they will find that 
there are a great per apparently strong reasons for putting forth this proposi- 
tion. I believe it will certainly not injuriously affect the ryot, but quite the 
contrary ; that while it conduces to the convenience of the zemindar, yet, on 
the other hand, it will give a greatly enhanced yalue to occupancy tenures 
throughout these provinces. However, unless we shall deem it ‘necessary 
to try to persuade the Government of India to allow us to proceed with that 

icular section, we shall have to omit it. I will not trouble the Council 
now with my detailed remarks about the process for the realization of arrears 
of rent, as I am in hopes we shall receive many valuable observations and 
suggestions from the Hon’ble Mr. Bell. 

The fifth proposition may perhaps not be thought to require detailed 
comment. The existence of these very important tenure-holders or midddlemen 
is fully recognized. I did not say anything about them in my minute of 
April last, because I was advised on the best authority that nothing is necessary, 
that their position is either fixed by individual agreement or lease, or determined 
by law, and I still believe that this description is applicable to the great 
majority of these tenures ; but many tenure-holders have individually represented 
to me that their cases are not recognized either by law or by any particular Bill, 
and therefore they would like to have something inserted in the law for their 
protection. So I venture to suggest that in such cases they may be placed in 
the same position as occupancy ryots with a beneficial percentage of, say, 
10 per cent. ‘That, however, is a matter of detail which can be considered when 


«the Bill comes before the Council. 


Perhaps, also, before I quite pass away from this measure, I ought to add 
that, in reference to the occupancy rent rate being fixed with reference to the 
non-occupancy rent rate, some people do consider that there should be a 

rovision for reference being made to the Collector to decide what should 
deemed the average rent rate of the district, or part of a district, for the 
oe of this Act. Now, that is a matter which | ar say must be partly 
ependant upon the pleasure of this Council, and partly also on the concurrence 
of the t landlord interest. If, of course, the landlords should agree, and this 
Council should agree to put in such a provision, then the Government could have 
no possible objection. My humble opinion is that the thing may be well managed ; 
that the Collector he | be called upon to inquire and to lay down an average 
ordinary rent rate for each district. Such proceedings might be taken under 
the supervision of the Commissioners and the Board of Revenue; and I believe 
that the rates thus ascertained would be tolerably satisfactory. There may be 
cases in which the parties could show the court that particular lands could not 
on the average rate. In that case there would have to be that 
sort of inquiry which does frequently have to be made locally by the courts of 
justice; otherwise, the average rate would be applicable. But then I must 
tor in mind that such proceedings rather impinge upon the much-vexed 
question of making settlements. I know that the term “ settlements” has a some- 
what strange sound to our ears in Bengal, and the measure will savour, so to 
speak, of extreme interference on the part of the executive. I mention the 
matter not because I have any serious hope that any such measure will be 
carried, unless public opinion should change from what 1 believe to ‘be its 
tone at ‘the present moment. But nevertheless the matter is worthy of 
consideration, und I can only add that if the Council could see their way into ‘ 
the matter, I shall be glad enough. * a 
-— Anotider point which I have further to mention is that if you have the rule 
of proportion, there would arise a particular question, which is this. The % 
of the value of the gross. luce will be taken upon the value of 
of anordinary kind. *an ordinary kind we mean rice and F 
These considered as the ordinary produce of the land of A 
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ce which are already increasing, and ‘may increase ‘more, 

tobacco, mulbérry, pred indigo, jute, safflower, and others. is 
this to be considered, that the landlord’s share, which is calculated on the 
proportion of the value of the produce which would be considered fair as regards 
common produce like rice, would be deemed to be too high as regards 
such higher kinds of staples, which are generally thought to require more 
skill, capital, and labour on the part of the ryot. I believe, even in the 
most favourable cases, the zemindar will admit that he cannot get so large 
a share of the gross produce from these superior crops as that from produce 
of the common kinds. That will involve the difficulty of having two 
sets of proportions—one for the common produce, another for the superior 
staples. That, 1 admit, is a real difficulty. Butif it cannot be overcome 
in any other way it must be overcome by fixing two proportions—one for 
common kinds of produce, and one for other crops. Either that, or another plan 
which may find favour with some members is this, that the proportion should 
be made up as an ordinary proportion for common crops, with a proviso that 
something Should be added in the case of land being cultivated with certain 
superior crops, which would be specified in the Act. 

Such, a are the remarks I have to make on the original proposition and 
on the revised proposition. In conclusion, 1 would wish to urge upon..the 
Council very earnestly the necessity for some legislation, for some rule being 
fixed, in reference to the determination of rents. ‘There is an improvement at 
present in the relations between landlord and tenant, and we no longer hear 
of the agrarian disturbances of which we used to hear some two or three years 
ago. Although we have an Agrarian Disturbances’ Bill, we have never-yet had 






enforcement of the provisions of the Act. There has, as the Council are aware, 
been one very sad individual case occurring in the Furreedpore district (a land- 
lord murdered, as it is feared, by ryots), regarding which severe inquiries will 
be made. But with the exception of that one unhappy sign, I do not perceive 


any indication of agrarian troubles arising anywhere. Nevertheless I will: 


appeal to all concerned as to whether there is not still a very uneasy feeling 
lying deep in the hearts and minds both of landlords and tenants. There 
is a certain sort of underground agitation going on, and which goes on 
because we have not any proper means of stopping it. This agitation arises 
because neither party whether or not rents can be enhanced. Now, 
there are many persons who think that the best way is to leave thing 

alone; to let landlords and tenants fight it out: and that the result peers 
would be that rents would remain absolutely unchanged. I must sa 

definitely that I entirely dissent from that view. I believe it is impossible 
to prevent cases arising regarding enhancement of rent. That such enhance- 
ment of rents should be possible, is distinctly contemplated by the existing 
law of Bengal, which lays down precise provisions with the view of what 
shall happen when such a thing takes place. Therefore it is too late to say 
that enhancement of rent should be out of the question. I yield to none 
in the desire and the hope of seeing a contented and prosperous peasantry, the 
ryots having heritable tenures handed down from generation to generation with 
proper equitable rents which cannot be enhanced except by the decision ofa 
court of justice, and with full security of enjoying the fruits of their labour 


-and a full share of the general advantages which arise from a secure and 


settled Government. But, on the other hand, it never was contemplated that 
there should be no such thing as enhancement of rent. However much it may 
be stated in the permanent settlement that the rights of under-tenures should 


* be protected, it never was asserted that there should be a special and 


sub-settlement with the ryots. Nor was it ever suggested that the old 
pergunnah rent rates, though taken as a guide, should not be open to alteration 
gr to augmentation as time went on. What these pergunnah rates ought to 
















* to.enforce it, nor have there been any such violent disputes as to require the - 













Sa TR, AS 7 ; 
hott, if the material resources of the coun to 7 growing 
culture of new staples is to flourish—the fate of stare t @, the 
das J y y, a8 16 were, 
tobacco of to-day, the flax, as we hope, of to-morrow—if the use of machinery is ! j 
) spread not only around the presidency towns, but also throughout the r 
interior of the country ; if all this is to continue happening, as we trust it 
then we must look forward to an augmentation of rent, equitable 
moderate doubtless, gllowing also for a stable and valuable occupancy status 
accruing to the ryot, but still augmentation. This is a necessary out- 
come of the improvement of the a If we expect the country to advance 
we must expect rents to rise concurrently ; and having regard to this inevitable 
circumstance,'we ought to prepare our legislation accordingly. We may be 
sure that the augmentation of rent will never be managed satisfactorily to the 
two parties eoncerned—will be nothing but a bone of contention between them, ¢ 
unless some legislation shall be effected by this Council whereby the courts and 
the ies can know how, and on what principle, the augmentation should be 
ted. Moreover, without the principle of augmentation of rent is r ized, 
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one hardly sees how the permanent settlement can work properly. Whether © ©) 
there ought to be a permanent settlement or not, is a question we are now culled : 
upon to discuss. The permanent settlement is a great fact, and it is the 
Fearon of all facts in Bengal, and we must legislate on that basis. Therefore 
will ask the Council to consider whether it is possible to go on postponing 
from one period to another the difficulties which exist of determining some . 
rules whereby rents may be justly and reasonably assessed; and when I say . 
reasonably and justly, I say so quite as much in the interests of the ryot as of 
-.the zemindar. y putting off legislation, we only defer the evil day until , 
disputes begin and men’s passions become excited and settlement becomes more 
bes j more difficult. 

I would sum up the argument thus. If there is to be enhancement in “¥ 
any class of cases, it virtually cannot be without a decree of court, because » .* | 
although the rent of a tenant-at-will can be enhanced without such decree, some ie 

ns say that there is no such cluss existing any longer: they haveall, or nearly «= | 
all, become occupancy ryots. Those classes, such as korfa, ootbundi, and the ‘> 
like, are said to be not tenants at all, and to be little more than farm-labourers, a 
though this view of their status may be open to dispute. Probably, however, the ae | 

{ majority of ryots are in such a position that their rents cannot be enhanced 

out a decree of court. The existing law, no doubt, does lay down the 
ccircumstarees under which there may be cases for enhancement, which, as is 
well khown, are mentioned in section 18 of Act VIII of 1869. The Council 
will recollect that there are three circumstances under which cases arise for . 
enhancement in the case of a ryot having a right of occupancy: (1) that the rate y 
of rent paid by such ryots is below the prevailing rate pa yable by the same 
class of ryots for land of ‘a similar description, and with similar advantages, in - A 
the places adjacent; (2) that the value of the produce, or the productive powers of oy 
the ay have been increased otherwise than by the agency or at the expense of | 
the ryot; (3) that the quantity of the land held by the ryot has been proved by 
measurement to be greater than the quantity for which rent has been previously 

id by him. 
wee But this law only lays down the circumstances under which enhancement of / 
rent may be possible. Granted that the ryotis paying less than others; granted F | 
that the value of the land has been increased by causes other than his own A 
exertions ; ted that he is holding more land than is set down to his name: igs | 
these are the circumstances only which would justify some enhancement of y 
rent. Still there is nothing in them whatever to show how the enhancement » 
should be adjusted ; there is nothing to show what are the data, what are the ~ 
principles, upon which the court should proceed in its adjudication. How is 
enthancement to be settled? As to that there is positively nothing. -Of course 
vo have elaborated what is called the-rule of proportion—that rule which, an 
ofganything better, the highest tribunal has tried to frame as the best 
ch you oe, make under the unsatisfactory condition of the law. You 
‘well what the rule is, that the new rent should bear the samb- , 


t value of the uce as the old rent bore to the * 
gna when thé ay rent was last fixed, at some 










h may be taken | 











y next ‘Weboro the date of the rise in value, beats to its present 
ue. Now; without denying that this perhaps is as good a rule ‘ 
courts .could arrive at in the indeterminate state of the law, their business 
being not to amend the law but to carry it out as far as possible, still I 
that this rule amounts to no rule whatever, or is worse than nothing, because it 
positively bristles with difficulties from beginning to end. In the first place 
it is only in the event of there having been at some previous period some 
definite dispute that you have some starting point. But notoriously it is 
not the case that there has been in all cases a definite dispute which has been 
: determined: usually there is nothing of the kind. The rent has gone on for 
a lengthened cated ; we have no village records which are filed in any public 
office. The zemindar is the only person who has a record, and that cannot 
be appealed to as an authoritative document, especially as the ryot will refuse 
‘to acknowledge it. So that there is no fixed starting point. If, therefore, 
 @ point is attempted to be fixed, then immediately the whole arena of dispute 
i is opened. But supposing a starting point is fixed, and that there was some 
3 icular rent fixed at some previous period. Even in that case the 
u whole question is absolutely begged, becase the question is whether that 
ticular rent was aright one or not. It is utterly unscientific to say that 4 
teecins the rent was fixed a few years ago it was an absolutely right , 
one. The parties will allege that this isa wrong rent, that it ought to be 
decided ‘according to proper principles of reason and justice, and that 
Vs ‘the old rent is faulty. The present existence of a dispute virtually 
| re oe that there is a fault in the existing rent and in the old rate; 
so 













3 t whatever faults there may be in the old rent are to be stereotyped and 
if . tuated by this rule of proportion, a rule which does not even profess to ~ 
ue . be guided by any principle, but merely takes what was, or is, as a foundation 
ji » for what ought to be in future. Then of course there is extreme difficulty 
_- _. in finding out what was the produce and what was the rent at some anterior 
“\ © period. We know it is not always easy to find these things out at the 
aye nt day ; but how infinitely more difficult will it be to ascertain what* 
, as F peg lands produced, and what was the rent so many years ago—particularly, 
~* “too, when the character of the cultivation of the land has changed. And it is 
“ this change of culture that so often causes disputes about rent: it is perhaps the 
’ * commonest ground for such disputes. Whereas the land grew common crops 



















? once, it bears superior staples now., But when and how the —* i 

4 whether it began since the time selected as a starting point, can* ly be 
ascertained in the absence of any records filed in the Collector’s cutcherry. 

Sham It is very well totake into consideration the produce of certain fields as 


* ‘they are now. But to ascertain whether each field grew this or some other 
crop s0 many years ago, is an unsatisfactory undertaking in the face of 
conflicting statements. I say, with the greatest respect to all the eminent ~ 
authorities who tried to frame this rule, that it is unworkable, and is apt to become 
a trap for te | litigants. If, then, this rule cannot work, what is to ha ? 
At present we all know what happens: that no decisions are given, that 
subordinate courts are perfectly puzzled, and when in doubt what to do they 
decide to do nothing, and the disputes remain. The inevitable consequence of * 4 
economic changes causes disputes to arise, and they are left unsettled to the 
great detriment of landlords and tenants. " 


Then I say that there ought to be some modes of arriving at a decision. 
If there are to be; then how are they to be arrived at? Some say, let them be 
arrived at by the individual judgment of the courts who might try the cases; some 
say, let them be decided by juries. Such proposals can however wy de satisfac- 
» tory to the great landlord interest, because it is obvious that in the absence of any 

rule thete would be the very widest divergences of opinion: in some districts 
there would be one thing, in some another, and in no two courts would there 
uniformity of decision. In matters in which there is the greatest room 
: i of opinion, there will be as many opinions as there are ; and i 

decision were left to juries, the result would be still more unsati Bu 
Haya Grace leave it to individual courts and juries, then I want to know 

and what principle you will follow? We say on behalf of the’G 
of Beng: Sk sare are Se eases cbse cardary Reel 
ot if you can asec it ot, then take a pr 

tho two. proposals which we fer 


























f, can propose to us any better rule, hat 4 
y But in the meantime these are the two proposals which have bee 4 
submitted for your consideration. | earnestly hope we shall be able to arrive at « 

something like a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. We shall be most , 
willing to defer to any opinions we may receive. But I can only say that if s 
the difficulty shall be solved, as I hope it will, that can only be by the eo-oper- 43 

ation of the great interests concerned, landlords and tenants, and the wise i 


thoughtfulness of this Council. v oy 

GHATWALI TENURES. * oo 

Tne How’ste Mr. Bett moved for leave to introduce a Bill to define the | 
rights and duties of ghatwals in the district of Bankoora. He said hon’ble 

members were doubtless aware, that in the western districts of Bengal there * 


existed a cluss of police-officers who derived their name from the ghats or passes 
which their forefathers had been originally appointed to guard. The precise 
date, or the precise circumstances under which these ghatwals were called into 
existence, it was at the present time impossible to determine. He believed there . 
could be no doubt that they owed their origin to those troubled times of 
anarchy and disorder which preceded the advent of British rule. The majority 
of the ghatwals who would be affected by the legislation which he asked leave 
to introduce were located in the pergunnah of Bishenpore, a pergunnah which 
was formerly ruled by a long line of chieftains who took their title from the. 
name of the pergunnah. The pergunnah itself was of wide extent, with a fertile 
soil and an industrious and quiet people. But during the time which preceded 
the dissolution of the Mogul empire, these quiet and industrious people were . 1 
*-uxposed to the ravages of maraudng itribes, who robbed them of tlie fruit.of . ey 
their labours and too often of their lives; and it was to protect the people 
against the incursions of these lawless marauders, who appear to have been, i 
though on a more exaggerated scale, the forefathers of the thugs and dacoits of 


a 
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our day, that the ghatwals were originally called into existence. Certain spots ti 
were selected along the main lines of communication, and near these spots a 1 
colony of ghatwals was located under their own sirdars or chiefs, with tracts of "| 
land assigned for their support. For these tracts of lund they paid a quit-rent j 
to the Rajah, and they wero also expected to perform certain services for the , 
State; to guard the district from the incursions of these marauding tribes, to x 
secure the inhabitants of the villages from robbers, and to protect the persons 
and property of travellers and merchants who journeyed through the district. 
ey pc he would ask the Council for one moment to consider the position * 
of ghatwals with reference to the Rajahs themselves. They all knew that in + 4 
Hindoo society there was a great tendency for offices to become hereditary, y 
The priest who ministered at the family altar was succeeded in his ministrations : 
by his son, and the more humble barber handed down his razor to his children, ‘| 
Giscontitud to perform the same service that their father had performed before : 
them. ‘This, too, seemed to have been the caso with the ghatwals, After the t a 
_death of the original ghatwals, their sons and descendants succeeded to the office 
and the lands which their fathers had held, and thus the office of ghatwal and » 
the land attached to the office became as it were hereditary. But there could * 
P bemo conceivable doubt that the Rajah always kept in his own hands the power : 
, of dismissing the ghatwals. In those days there were no civil courts to act as | 
a check on the executive. The whole functions of the Government were in the thy, 
' hands of the Rajah, who was left undisturbed in his pergunnah, provided he r 
did not fail to contribute the stipulated tribute to the Delhi Government, = ee 


Mr. Beit mentioned these circumstances because at the present time a — 
- glaim*had been set up by the ghatwals to an absolute indefeasible right to the 
tere the lands held by them. What he conceived was the position of" Si 
. aff the Rajahs was this :—No ghatwal was interfered with so long as 
performed his duty to the satisfaction of the Rajah, but if he failed in his » 
it was fully in the power of the Rajah to dismiss him and resume his land. 4 
B&tt was fully supported in that view of the case from what was 
to, be the situation of the ghatwals when the government of the ” 
: to the hands of the on Government. . The first mention 
‘to find of the ghatwals of Bissenpore was contained in g report ~ 
itten in 1787, and printed by order of the House of Commons 


























at'tho disposal of the Governmient, The next reoord Mr. Brut. had: been* able 
to find, which spoke of these ghatwals, was a re of the Collector of the | 
Jungle Make cipinally Diaet re was a of the jungle mehals), in which 
he stated that he ismissed 39 ghatwhls whose services were no longer 
required, and had brought their lands to what he called the “‘ revenue account.”” 
é “In other words, he dispensed with the services of 39 ghatwals and imposed 
ee a suitable assessment upon the land. This was in the yegr 1798. The next 
mention of the Bissenpore ghatwals occurred in 1802, and the document he 
referred to was a very important one. ‘Ihe ghatwals, as Mr. Bett had before 
stated, were bound, in addition to the services they had to render, to pay to 
the Rajah a quit-rent for their land. |The Rajah complained that the ghatwals 
were in arrear in their payments, and that while he was expected to pay his 
»» revenue to Government with unfailing punctuality, he could not enforce the , 
* same punctuality from the ghatwals. On this an agreement was entered into 
* - by which the Collector undertook to collect the quit-rent from the ghatwals 
and to credit the Rajah with the amount of quit-rent in his revenue account. 
But the Rajah made this stipulation, that if ever the services of the ghatwals 
were dispensed with, or if on any occasion or for any reason the lands of the 
ghatwals were resumed, he claimed the right to: have the ghatwali lands 
re-annexed to his zemindary. Mx. Bett mentioned this circumstance to show 
that at the beginning of this century the view taken by the Indian Government 
of that day, and also by the Rajah of that time, was utterly opposed to the 
hatwals having any absolute or indefeasible right in tho lands assigned for 
¢ their support. Both the Government and the Rajah clearly considered that 
% the ‘services of the ghatwals could be dispensed with at pleasure, and_. 
a, "that if their services were dispensed with the land would be assessable with 
fent. From that time to the present the appointment and dismissal of 
©» ‘ghatwals in the Bankoora district‘has remained entirely in the hands of the 
* Magistrate. And it was a very singular circumstance, that although a great 
many ghatwals had been dismissed from that time to this, there had never 
_ ‘«sbeen a single suit instituted to contest the award of the Magistrate until 
within the last two years. 


With regard to the appointment of ghatwals, the principle upon which 

the Magistrate had acted was this, that where a ghatwal had died or had 
relinquished his office from age or other infirmity, the Magistrate invariably , 
‘appointed to the office the son or some other member of the family in his place. 
ty this extent the Magistrate had recognized the quasi-hereditary character 
of the holding; but in other cases, where a ghatwal was dismissed for some 
gross act of misconduct, it had been usual for the Magistrate to make a more 
‘severe example than would result from mere dismissal ; and in these aggravated 
caves'it had been generally the custom for the Magistrate to transfer the 
*% tenure to some outsider. And, as Me. Bett said before, although there had 
», . been numerous instances in which the Magistrate had dismissed the ghatwal 
.  andappointed an outsider to the office and the land, there had never, until 
wo years rip been a single instance in which the authority of the Magistrate 
thus to with the ghatwals, was contested or disputed. ‘The present 
difficulty arose in this way, In 1872 there was a great increase of 
crime, particularly of dacoities, in Bankoora, and the District Superin- 

* ©. tendent of Police, acting under the orders of the Magistrate, thought he 
' might very well utilize the services of the ghabwals by calling upon 
them togpatrol the roads. The ghatwals considered that it was no part 

’ of their duty to do so, and they resisted the orders of the Magistrate. Certain 
suits had been filed, and the result had been that the ghatwals, as he under- 
stood, had now struck work altogether, and claimed exemption from the 
performance of any duty whatever. Up to 1872 they performed whatever duties 
ired of them, but naa, aeWsey supisted, pee their legal i : 
determine exactly what their precise duties, rights, 

already mentioned to the Council that the 
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rights, it was 
and privil va 
wal ae 










by an ample establishment of tho prota of B 

the Government, and whose duty it is: td” escort 

in “anf to the limits of their respective ghats, which are Ssaanitite defi aswel 

over and guard the property of merchants and strangors, for the safety of which ‘within their ’ 

‘several limits they are held accountable ; ‘and in order that they may be ever ready to render 
rg aagay 2 or a in pw pareriggict of robbers, small sheds are ted at 

a of one or two miles on the rowdside, where three or four armed ghatwals 

stationed by the sirdars of the ghat, whose names aro registerod at the thana, fics a 

ouly removeable from their situations on proof of misconduct to the satisfaction of the 
















Berry are the igenellcte servants ~ 


The only other extract with which he would trouble the Council was from 
a letter of the Magistrate of the Jungle Mchals dated 20th September 1816 
which was as follows:— ; ’ 

“The duties performed by the ghatwals are those of dependent police-officers. While the> 
sirdar ghatwal in some places has a superintendence and control over all the ghatwalsof the 

ah, others have a more limited charge of some specific ghat. or of a particular number 4 

of villages. The dependent ghatwals are employed in the protection and escort of travellers “4 
from one village to another, in guarding different passes through (he jungles, and in 
performing the usual duties of village watchmen.” 


Such was the account given of the ghatwals in the carly part of the century. a 
and the uncontested usage of the district from that day to this bore out the * = 
‘accuracy of the description The Council would now have to decide what 
duties in future the ghatwals should be called upon to perform. In the course é 
of the last autumn His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor visited Bankoora, and 
amongst the papers which would be laid before the Select Committee to 

_ whom the Bill would be referred was a Minute of the Licutenant-Governor = | 
with regard to this question. His Honor proposed that the duties to be exacted "4 
from the ghatwal should correspond with those which are to be found in the . 
Bengal Chowkidarce Act and the General Police Act. _" 

With regard to the hereditary pretensions which were set up by the ghaf © 
wals, it was proposed by His Honor that we should take our stand pretty much 
upon a decision passed by the Nizamut Adawlut in 1816. That decision was * 
alluded to in the 8rd volume of Harington’s Analysis, page 510. It was there 
laid down that when a ghatwal died his son should succeed him; but when 
he was dismissed for misconduct, it was discretionary with the Magistrate 
to appoint an outsider in his place. That seemed to Mr. Bell to be consistent ee | 
with fairness and equity to the ghatwals, and it was proposed to take our 
stand upon that decision, and to provide that in ordinary cases the son 
should succeed the father, but that in case of dismissal for misconduct the 
Magistrate might appoint to the office and the lands any one he thought 
fit. To give due panty to the ghatwals, it would be provided that* any 
ghatwal who was deprived of his land by the Magistrate should have an 
appeal against the ) agistrate’s decision; but when once that question was 
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decided, it would not be again re-opened in the civil court. a Res py 
These were the main features of the Bill which it was proposed tointréduce . | 4 

He might also mention that he had received frour Messrs. Gisborne & @o. | 4 
and Messrs. Erskine & Co., who were zemindars or putnidars in part of Bissen- av 
Ls 


re, a memorial asking that some provision should be made for giving 
Facilities for realizing the rent of ghatwali tenures. As the ghatwal has Pc 
“merely a temporary interest in the land, the zemindar cannot sell the land: |.) | 
he can only attach the moveable property of the ghatwal, which it was very often ad 
somewhat difficult to find. Messrs. Erskine & Co. therefore asked theCouncil to 
bear their memorial in mind if any legislation took place on the subjéct. F 
* Such were the chief features of the Bill. He had before him a very ae 
valuable collection of papers on the subject, for which the Council were indebted > 4 
to Mr. Macaulay, and which would be laid before the Select Committee; and he | 
had also a very valuable report by Mr. Lurminic, the Magistrate of Bankoorg, F 
‘who had gubmitted some very valuable suggvstions, upon the basis of which he “| 
had no doubt the Council would be able to frame a measure which, while ~ 
; z the rights and privileges of the ghatwals, would at the same time 4 Bes «| 











srmance of those services which law and usage required of 
ks he begged to ask leave to bringin a Bill. ¢ 
jas agreed to. : 
















~ a. «= ‘COURT OF WARDS! PE ae 
ag The Hoy’ste Mr. Son moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
Act IV (B.O2) of 1870. That Act was entitled an Act to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the, Court of Wards within the provinces under the 
control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It was now indeed somethin, 
over six years since that Act was passed, and it had been found to work will 
However, there had been some defects brought before the Board of Revenue, 
» who had represented the matter to the Government, and the Government had 
*. — now determined to bring in a Bill to amend these defects. The Bill had not 
yet been prepared, but he would mention the principal amendments which 
Mi would be made by the Bill. 
Section 50 of the Act restricted the investment of surplus profits to “the 
wt cat of other landed property (loans) at interest upon Government security, 
e purchase of Government paper securities, or such other securities, stocks, 
or shares, guarantecd by the Government of India and approved of by the , 
Board of Revenue, as to the Court (of Wards) shall seem fit.” 
~* In the Board's letter No. 809A, dated 13th August 1872, the Member in 
® charge suggested to Government that it would be well also to permit the 
ime ¢ investment of the surplus income of one ward’s estate in a loan to another 
. ward’s estate under the sanction of the Board. Mr. Schalch thought section 50 
"~~. should be amended, so as to give the Court of Wards a general power to grant 
; -or make loans on mortgage, whether such loans were for the benefit of an estate 
under the Court of Wards or otherwise. It would often be a very advantage- 
ous investment for the lending estate; and so long as a fair rate of interest was 
secured, there could be no objection to it on the ground that the money of one . 
ward was being appropriated to lessen the burdens of another. 


"ep 





3 y Section 75 of Part XII of Act 1V of 1870, and Act I (B.C.) of 1875, 
ge enabled the Collector to apply the certificate procedure of Act VII (B.C. 
| ee of 1868 to the recovery of arrears of rent from farmers, tenure-holders, an 


2 in Wards’ estates where such persons held direct from the Collector. 
he Board brought to the notice of Government the difficulties arising from a 
recent ruling of the High Court limiting the application of the certificate 
. procedure to cases where the Collector himself had actually created the tenure 
or settled the ryot. The Member in charge would very strongly urge that 
the Collector ought to be able to employ the summary procedure in all cases 
where he managed the estate direct, ie. without the intervention of # 
“a el and tv all classes of tenants on the estate. ' . 
"4 ‘hese were the points which seemed most to press for notice, but the 
_ ,opportunity would be taken to make also the following amendments. 
n » "The definition of “minor” in section 1 would be altered with reference 
: to section 8, Act IX of 1875 (the Indian Majority Act.) 
- . .@.  Avdoubt had been expressed as to whether. under section 2, the words 
«. “alléproprietors of entire estates,” &c., were sufficiently clear, so as to cover 
* .° the ¢ase of several minor proprietors holding one entire estate in joint tenancy, 
i.e. whether the section might not be construed to mean that evch disqualified 
pee: must be the pre! of an entire estate. It would obviate such 
loubt if the latter part of section 2, Regulation X of 1793, were re-enacted, 
, which ran—‘ To prevent misconstruction, it is declared that by the terms ‘all 
A proprietors of entire estates paying revenue immediately to Government’ are * 
meant every such disqualified person who may be the sole oe of an 
» estate, and, any two or more persons, being proprietors of the whole of an 
estate, both’or all of whom may be so disqualified. 3 
It was not clear whether the appointment of a guardian was compulsary 
or.optional in cases other than those referred to in section 57 of Act IV of 1870 
» Mr. Schalch thought it should be made clearly optional. ‘ 
os section 72 no suit» could be brought on behalf of a ward without 
the previous sanction of the Court of Wards. The inconvenience of this 
was pointed out in the Legal Remembrancer’s report for 1873-74 and had 
come a notice in ae i Since. Mr. pe that Collector 
* might be empowered by the Court to represent it in respect ivi nction 
to certain classes of suits, tha salivary cme Paragraph 198 off¢he "Segall 
; 's report, above to, drew attention to another ai 
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section ¥), whereby an incompetent female prop: 
the ; np ogy during ag Fe ag 
errin e same report, Mr. Schalch thought it very-desirable to 
provide § sifcally for levying from ali wards’ and a wisies the propia 
of individuals under charge of the revenue authorities, such a general rate of 
contribution to defray the cost of superintendence as might be found necessary. 
_ This was done at present, but it would seem that a direct provision of law was 
Fequired to obviate possible difficulty. 
* . Lastly, section 74 should be amended so as to make it clear that the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s consent to an adoption might be given either in antici- 
pation or in subsequent confirmation of the act of adoption. 

These were the general principles upon"which it was proposed to draft the 
amendments ; and he thought that if permission were given to him to introduce 
the Bill, he would be able to place it before them at the next mecting of the 
eCouncil, and he would take the opportunity of explaining the further details 
-of the measure. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DETERMINATION OF THE RATE OF RENT. 
Tue Hon’ste Mr. Reynoips moved for leave to bring ina Bill to amend 


the law relating to rent. He said, the discussions which took place in this * 


Council Chamber when the Act for the Prevention of Agrarian Disturbances was 
under consideration would have prepared the Council for the introduction of 
a general measure for dealing with the question of rent. The remarks made b 
-His Honor in bis opening statement, and perhaps the selection of papers whic 
had been circulated to the hon’ble members of Council, would show the outlines 
and the shape of the measure which the Government thought it desirable to 
bring forward. He said the outlines and the shape of the measure, because at 
this stage he wished to be careful in using very gencral and guarded expressions. 
wished to be careful that no one, in consenting to the introduction of the 
Bill, would go further than, recognizing the general principle that it was desir- 
able that some attempt should be made to legislate on the subject. Further 
he did not mean at present to go, except to remark that the outline of the measure, 
as given in the papers before the Council, had not been sketched without very 
full consideration and very careful consultation with those whose opinions were 
likely to be of value. If there was at any time any truth in the saying that 
in the multitude of counsellors there was safety, he thought the course taken by 
the Government in connection with this measure was sufficient to secure that 
safety. They had received something like a hundred and fifty different 
expressions of opinion regarding the form the Bill should take. He did not 
at present ask the Council to follow him in detail. The Bill was still in the 
© hands of the drafter, and when ready, which Mr. Reyxoups hoped would be at 
the next meeting of the Council, it would be circulated with a selection of the 


remarks he begged to move for leave to introduce the Bill. 
The motion was agreed to. — 
ABKAREE REVENUE. 


’ Tue How’stx Mr. Reynotps moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 

_ consolidate the laws relating to the Abkaree revenue in Bengal. He said, it 
would be in the recollection of the Council that the amendment of the Abkaree 
law was before them during the last session, and the Bill was then passed 
and hag become law as Act II of 1876. That Act certainly introduced some 
improvements in the Abkaree law. It was not proposed now to make any 
further alteration in the law. Indeed he was not aware that any further 
alteration was required; but if there were any alterations introduced, they 
would be of the very simplest and ordinary character. At present the law 
relating to thg excise revenue was scattered over five or six enactments, and it 
See consolidate them into one measute, The Bill had been drafted 
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papers to the members, and then full discussion would take place. With these 


ready to be circulated amongst hon’ble members; but it had not _ 
ire d because at present he did not propose to introduce the Bill, 
’ 












(44 ¢ CONSOLIDATION OF THE REVENUE LAWS. ‘,. . 
.‘ ‘Tur How’sie Mr. Revxoxps moved for leave to introduce a Bill to consoli- 
date the laws relating to the land revenue. He was sure hon’ble members 
would recognize at once the importance‘and also the difficulty of the subject 
now under consideratiof. The Hon’ble Mr. Cockerell, who had —— 
complete a knowledge of the question as any other person who could be named, 
»had drawn up a memorandum in which he showed that the revenue law wi 
scattered over 65 or 66 enactments, and he had prepared a scheme by whi 
ae all these laws could be consolidated into one single enactment. If this measure 
would be accomplished, Mr. Reyvouns need hardly say how great a boon it would 
‘ be to those who had to administer the law, and also to the very large portion of 
the population whose interests were affected by that law. This measure, like 
that relating to the Abkaree law, was intended to be nothing more than a 
éonsolidation of the law which was now scattered over the Statute Book, but it 
might perhaps embody certain rules of practice which in the course of time 
had acquired the force of law. There was an important distinction at the same" 
time between this Consolidation Bill and the consolidation of the Abkaree law. 
. The amendment of the Abkaree law was a mattcr which was recently under 
consideration, and he was not aware that there was any note of fresh alterations \ 
for the improvement of that law. But that could not be said to be entirely the 
sition of the revenue law, and therefore it hud been determined not to 
introduce any material alteration of the law in this Bill. It would be ne 
if such alterations were made, that a separate Bill should be introduced, the 
results of which would afterwards be incorporated into the code. 

That was one element of difficulty in our purpose to consolidate a law. 
the substantive provisions of which were not all finally settled. There was one 
other difficulty which he might mention, and which we might attempt to settle, 
but which he was afraid the Council would find to be a rather troublesome 

. matter. Noone at all familiar with our legal literature could fail to have been 
struck with the very great difference in style between the old and the n 
Acts. He did not wish to offer any opinion whether the old or the new style 

‘was clearer and more precise; but the difference of style was very marked 
indeed, and that made it a somewhat difficult matter to combine into one 
homogeneous law a variety of laws which had come down to us from 1793 
to the present day. The Bill was still in the hands of the drafter, and at 
present he was unable to say when it might be ready to be laid before the 

* Council. He should therefore leave any further remarks he night have to 
make to a future day. * 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RENT LAW (CHOTA NAGPORE). 


The Hon’ste Mr. Reynoups moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 

h oe the law relating to rent in the province of Chota Nagpore. It was, he said, 
+. hardly necessary to remind hon’ble members that the tae tenures of Chota 
¢ Nagpore were of a special and difficult character. There was an Act of this 

ss) * Council, II of 1869, known as the Chota Nagpore Tenures’ Act, which was 
“A, entirely dovoted to dealing with one class of such tenures. The rent law of 
| Chota Tagpore was Act X of 1859; but that law was found not to be in all 
on respects suited to all the requirements and exigencies of that province, and the 
p.- _* consequence was that practically it was in force with certain modifications. . 
Of these modifications, one was that sales of real ees. in execution of — 


f decrees, unless the sanction of the Commissioner had been given to such sales, 
pe a were not permitted There were also restrictions on right of distrai 
wee and ejectment. These modifications of the law were salutary, and, under the 
“i circumstances, indeed necessary. But their strict legality was haps open — 
fe to some question, and at any rate it was desirable that the law should not be — 


ies ay « open to doubt, but have some fixed basis. ny 

; " °" The draft of the Bill had been prepared, but it was merely a first draft, - 
and some furthér details would have to be settled in communication with the — 

gi “Se agg of the Division. To-day he merely asked leave to introduce 
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*REVIEW OF PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING THE ; 
LAW FOR THE DETERMINATION OF RENT IN BENGAL. ° 


Minute by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, dated 29th August 1876. 


“< In continuation’ of my Minute of the IS8th April last, regarding tHe 

improvement of the substantive law for the determination of rent in Bengal, 

I desire to record the following observations. 

The proposals set forth in that Minute may bo summarized thus :— ‘ 
1s¢.——That a Bill be introduced as supplementary to Act VIII (B.C.) of 
1869, for the further laying oor of principles whereby rents 
| should be decided between the landlords and the oceupancy 
: ryots, as defined by the Act. 
2nd.—That this supplementary legislation be confined to oceupancy ryots 
(who now form a large portion, perhaps the majority of ryots), 
- . leaving non-oceupancy ryots, or tenants-at-will, to the operation 
of the existing law. 

’ 8rd.—That in cases of dispute the rent of the occupancy ryot should 
be fixed at rates less by at least 25 per cent. than’ the rates 
ordinarily paid by non-oecupancy ryots in the neighbourhood ’ 
or in the district. 

4th—That even more favourable rates should be allowed to old 
oceupancy ryots who had (either of themselves or by those 
from whom they inherited) held their lands 30 years and 
more. 

5th—That the ordinary rates payable by non-oceupancy ryots should 
be ascertained by evidence in the usual way, but that, if from 
any cause this ‘ascertainment should be found impracticable, 

: then the Collector should be directed to ascertain; or if he 
failed, then the rent of a non-oceupancy ryot should be caleu- 
lated at one-fifth (20 per cent.) of the value of the gross produce 
as the basis for determining the rent of an occupancy ryot, 
the result of which would be that an occupancy ryot’s rent, 

bs calculated on that basis, and being at least 25 per cent. less, 

. would be 15 per cent. of the value of the gross produce. 
2. The points embraced in these proposals are left undetermined in the 
R existing law, though they nearly concern the interests of the oe. The 
proposals were framed aiter the best consideration which I could give to the 
respective and relative rights and interests of landlord and tenant. They have 
been criticised, and will be criticised necessarily, from opposite points of 


view. 
3. The landlords, in so far as they may be supposed to be represented ‘4 

by the British Indian Association, consider the proposals as too favourable to ° 

the ryots, and as unduly unfavourable to the zemindars, They are, how- 

ever, willing that the rent rate of the occupancy ryot should be 25 per cent. 

less than that of the non-occupancy ryot; but they strongly think that none 

of the further concessions proposed by me should be made in favour of old ryots , 

of any standing whatsoever. They are willing that, if the rent rate of the --# 

non-cecupancy ryot cannot be ascertained, in order to form the basis for 

i the rent rate of the occupancy ryot, then the rent of the 

oceupancy ryots should be calculated on a proportion of the value of the gross 

produce; but they think that the proportion should be 25 per cent. instead 

of the 15 per cent. proposed by me. In short, they adhere to the terms 


previously put by them. 
itis further by the zemindars that if any rule for the future 


.. ed by law, it ought not to operate as a ground for the dimi- 
= bg acc rents, and id not form a ground of application on 
rt of the oecupancy ryots for abatement of rents which they may have e 
; vee are to pay. I think ee is _xpasonable 
the circumstances, and would therefore adopt it. 
f : , 
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5. Ifind that many of those who well ve 
sppcially ascertained, the views of the ryots, believe that my eg nea? will be 
regarded as beneficial to the occupancy ryots, who are probably the majority 
of the whole body of the ryots. Indeed, there cannot be any doubt that these’ 
roposals, if carried through the legislature, would secure the recognition by 
aw of advantages which, whether they ‘be virtually possessed at present’ or 
not by the occupancy ryots, have not yet received legal sanction. It seems 
that in some districts the occupancy ryots would be particularly glad to have 
their rent rates calculated on a proportion of the vine pf the gross produce, 
such as that proposed by me. Also, the further concessions supe: by me 
in favour of the old ryots of thirty years’ standing and upwards are, it-is 
understood, much appreciated. 

6. But besides the views of the two principal, and perhaps the opposite, 
interests in the matter, I have had the advantage of learning the views of many 
who do not belong to either party, and who are chiefly official, both European 
and native. 

7. In the first place it is thought by many, perhaps by most authorities, 
that the concession of more favourable terms to ryots of thirty years’ standing 
and upwards cannot be worked ; that it would lead to unsatisfactory litigation, 
each party trying by right means or wrong to prove or disprove a dact so \ 
important as the length of the possession. I am not at all sure that this 
argument is decisive when weighed against the advantages of making such a 
concession; though I admit that arguments of this description have special 
force in a province like Bengal, where the devices of litigation are so much 
practised. On the whole, though I would still wish to — this particular 

roposal, if possible, I fear that I may be reluctantly obliged to abandon it. 
e abandonment would not, however, affect the remainder of the scheme. 

8. In the next place it is thought by many that, in some districts at least, 
there will be difficulty in ascertaining the rent rates of non-occupancy ryots 
as a basis for determining the rents of occupancy ryots; because in those 
districts the non-occupancy class no longer exists, having become gradually 
merged in the occupancy class. In such places the authorities recommend 
that a proportion of the value of the gross produce be adopted as already 
proposed by me. 

9. Some authorities propose that the question as to what ought to be 
considered (for this purpose of determining the rent of occupancy ryots) 
the ordinary average rent of a non-occupancy ryot should be referred’ to 
jury. Ladmit the prima facie advantages of this, but the objection is that it 
would leave to the chance decision, perhaps the varying uncertain opinion, 
of juries at different times and places, the very question for the solving of 
| » which we are trying to find the data and to embody them in law. 
| 10. Asalready seen, I am myself in favour of ey eg some — * 


ee 





proportion of the value of the gross produce as a standard, especially, too, as 

‘ this method has been recommended by the British Indian Association, and is 
believed to be approved by the ryots in many places, and also by many 

i. official authorities. But though there is much consensus as to the principle of 
+ i some proportion, there is, as might be expected, difference of 


opinion as to what proportion should be adopted for occupancy ryots. There 
is a considerable interval between the 25 per cent. proposed by the 
British Indian Association and the 15 per cent. pro oe by me. Some 
authorities, who regard the case of the ryot with special consideration, think 
that 12 per cent. should suffice. Perhaps some intermediate proportion 
between 15 and 25 per cent. might meet with a sufficient degree of ey 
B from all concerned as a sort of compromise. There would’ probably be 
difficulty in fixing rigidly one akg for the whole country, a» such 






ey proportion would be somewhat lower in Eastern Bengal and somewhat higher 
ee in Western Bengal. But it might be enacted that the proportion might be 
, taken at the discretion of the court within certain limits to be fixed by the 
his law, say not more than 20 and not less than 15 per cent. 

ie 11. Thus I would still propose that where the non-occu 
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12. In the course of t that there 
is im some districts as to who is an occupancy ryot under Act VIII 
(B.C») of 1869. B " section 6 of that Act it is enacted that every t 
who shall have cultivated or held land for 12 years shall have a fight 
of occupancy in that land, but that this shall not apply to subordinate 
ryots who cultivate land under oceupancy ryots. Now, it is represented that 
in some parts of the country the occupancy ryots are really in the position of 
ap ge or middlemen, and have considerable holdings, the lands of 
which they sublet to cultivators, who cultivate continuously from father to son 
for long periods, and who deserve to be counted as occupancy ryots. It will be 
desirable to introduce some wording which would make this inaiter more clear. 
The result would be the extension of occupancy privileges to some classes of 
ryots in certain parts of the country, whose clainis, though patent enough, are 
not sufficiently recognized by the existing’ law. 

It weld, however, be desirable to leave untouched that part of section 6 
which provides that occupancy rights shall not grow up in the particular 
lands reserved by the zemindar as his own home furm, and called locally 
‘“khomar,” ‘“nij-jote,” and “seer.” 

13. As is well known, much of the land in Bengal is held by ‘ depend- 
ent talookdars” and tenure-holders, who are defined by law (section 16, 
Act VIL (B.C.) of 1869) to be “ persons possessing a permanent and transfer- 
able interest in land, intermediate between the proprietor of the estate and the 
a The rent due by these middlemen to the proprietors is generally 

etermined by special agreement, or by the circumstances of the tenure. 

But in some instances this is not the case, and in such instances the tenure- 
holders claim that their rents shall be determined at least as favourably as those 
of occupancy ryots, and even somewhat more favourably. There would be 
no difficulty in giving them terms as favourable as those of occupancy  ryots; 
whether the zemindars would agree to conceding terms still more favourable, 
say by 10 per cent., may be a question ; perhaps they might: at all events, the 
point would be worthy of the consideration of the legislature. 

14. I find that many zemindars desire that the right and interest of an 
occupancy ryot shall be liable to be sold for arrears of rent, or for the amount 
adjudged to be due from him by a deerce of court. At present a zemindar can 
recover such dues by distraint; he can also obtain a decree from the court for 
evicting the defaulter. I would not have any objection to making the oceupaney 
right liable to sale for arrears of rent, if the zemindars desire it. This would 





this discussion it has come ou 


-not be prejudicial to the occupancy ryots, for the consequence must be that the 


oecupanty tenure would have to be declared transferable by private arrange- 
ment (as well as heritable, which it already is). It has never yet been by law 
declared transferable, though it is believed that private transfers of the tenure + 
are frequently made in some parts of the country. The result would be a 
certain strengthening of the occupancy tenure, which would in some degree be 
matter for satisfaction. 

15. Then the zemindars have very frequently asked for a process more 

and summary than that of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1869, to enable them to 
colfect, not disputed rents, but rents undisputed or admitted to be due. At 
present an uncontested case will often cost in litigation as much or nearly as 
much as a really difficult one; and in the end the ryot has to bear the expense 
of the litigation. It might be possible to substitute in the law a notice of 
demand for a summons, and if the ryot does not then appear and contest the 
claim, to allow the landlord to proceed to execution or to realization by 
process. Every step would be taken through the court or other deciding 
authority, the Collector or other, so that the process could not possibly be 
abi It may be thought that the carrying out of this summary process 
should be entrusted to the revenue authorities, on the principle that they are 
best fitted to deal with the realization of uncontested arrears of rent, while the 
civil courts are left to deal with contested rents and with cases where therp 
are real disputes. 

_. 16. @bear in mind that many, perhaps tho majority, of the zemindars 
desire that the jurisdiction in rent suits should be vested in the revenue courts 
wcording,to the practice which used to prevail in and which 
the North-Western Provinces.. Possibly some of the »yots may 
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ha similar wish, but it is not certain that such is the. 
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e ryots. On the whole, there seems to be hardly sufficient rea op far 
roposing this change now that the Bill for preventing agrarian disturbances 
as passed into law. 


17. For all these reasons, then, I propose to introduce into the Legisla- 
tive Council of Bengal, in November next, or as soon after as may be convenient 
or practicable, a Bill, being in continuation of, or supplementary to, the existing 
rent law of Bengal, Acts X of 1859 and Vil (Be) of 1869, and providing 
specifically for the following matters :— : 

1s¢—In cases where an occupancy ryot is liable to enhancement of rent 
under section 18 of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1869, such enhancement 
is either to be regulated by the principle that his rent shall 
be less than the ordinary rent of a maori ag ine ryot by 
a certain percentage from 20 to 25 per cent., or else is to be 
caleulated on a certain proportion of the value of the gross 
produce from 15 to 25 per cent., provided always that no 
occupancy ryot shall be entitled to claim under the foregoing 
any abatement from the rent which he has heretofore 
paid. 

Qnd.—The definition of an occupancy ryot, as given in section 6 of Act 
VIII (B.C.) of 1869, to be somewhat extended, so as to include 
ryots cultivating under other ryots in certain classes of cases. 

3rd.—The right and interest of an occupancy ryot to be rendered liable 
to sale for default in paying rent and also transferable by 
private agreement. 

4th.—The process for realizing arrears of rent in undisputed cases to be 
simplified by the court or other deciding authority,—Collector 
or other—being empowered, on application from the landlord, 
to issue # notice to the ryot, requiring him either to pay or to 
appear and show cause to the contrary; in the event of the 
ryot neither paying nor appearing, the court to ordér attach- 
ment and sale of the defaulter’s property. by 

5th—The rents payable by tenure-holders or others possessing a perma- 
nent transferable interest in land, intermediate between the 
proprictor of an estate and the ryot—when not fixed by special 
agreement or by the circumstances of the tenures—to be 
determined according to a standard similar to that of the* 
occupancy ryots, but more fayourable by 10 per cent, 

18. The precise proportion and percentage set down in the foregoing 

roposals would be ak discussed as the Bill passed through the islative 
Toanell, and would very possibly receive modification. Indeed, if such a Bill 
is ever to be finally passed, there must be some compromises between opposite 
views, especially on points of detail. I should be repens to yield some points 
for the sake of carrying some enactment which would help to le the 
disputes between landlord and tenant, with which some parts of the country 
have for some time past been threatened. And though I might be unable to 
carry all that I would wish to see carried, still I think that any measure of the 


nature proposed—even though shorn of some of its propositions—would be 
sure to strengthen the just position and the right of the occupancy ryots, while, 
on the other hand, it afforded the zemindars satisfactory means of determining 
and realizing their dues. 


RICHARD TEMPLE, - 









RESOLUTION ON THE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF 
THE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF BENGAL FOR THE 
YEAR 1875. 





POLICE. 
Calcutta, the 80th October 1876. 
Reap— ‘ 
The annual report on the administration of the Police Department in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal during the year 1575. 
Read again— 

The annual administration report for the previous year with the orders of Government 

passed thereon by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The annual report on the administration of the Police of the Lower Pro- 
vinces for the past year, although the second which has been prepared by 
Mr. Hankey, is the first which deals with a period during which he himself 
was in immediate charge of the department. In arrangement the report differs 
somewhat from those which have been previously submitted, but the changes 
made conduce to clearness and facility of reference. The analysis of crime 
submitted is very complete. ‘Ihe fluctuations, which are observable under the 
several heads adopted for the purposes of record, have been carefully traced 

* back to the several districts where they occurred, and, where possible, explained. 
With all this, brevity has been duly attended to without any unnecessary 
sacrifice of detail. 

2. The system adopted in administering the department was the same in 
the past year asin those immediately preceding it, and but few changes occurred 

* in the personnel of the force in its higher grades. The chief event of the year 
was the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Calcutta. “lhe 
excellence of the police arrangements then made elicited at the time the appro- 
bation of Government. Of the extra duties incidental to the occasion, the 
Bengal Police undertook a fair share and performed the work required from 

* them with zeal and efficiency. 

3. <Lhere were no exceptional circumstances during the past year to affect 
crinre, such as the famine and scarcity which prevailed in many parts of these 
provinces in 1874. Nor were the police required, as during the previous year, 
to undertake miscellaneous duties of various descriptions connected with the 
guard and transport of grain, and the general operations of relief which 
were for several months so extensively carried on, and which deprived the Police 
Department of the services of many of its most efficient members. In the 
absence of any general or special causes which have affected crime, or which 
have interfered with the ordinary dutirs of the police force, the past year 


affords on the whole a fair criterion of the normal state of crime in these. 


provinces, and of the general degree of efficiency which has been attained by 
the police. 

4. Inso far as the police may be judged by their success in obtaining con- 
victions in those classes of crime which are usually committed by professional 
criminals, and which require detective ability to repress, by the diminution of 
such crimes as are for the most part deliberately planned and are not the resuit 
ofesudden impulse, and by the decrease in the number of cases of proved mis- 
conduct mare have called for judicial or departmental punishment, it must 
be held that on the whole there has been an improvement in the general 
conduct and efficiency of the force. In some districts this improvement has 
been marked, while in others it has not been so conspicnous. As noticed Mi 

Resolution for the previous year, the efficiency of the police is dependent on 
thons of District Magistrates and of the Superintendents of Police who 
d in immediate charge, and tue results attained in each district are 

nd very closely with the amount of interest and labor taken 

in superintending and directing the proceeditgs of the 

; to instruct, utilize, and improve the status of the 
th the degree of watchfulness and control which has been 
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5. Petty crime it is true has been shown to have slightly increased during 
the past year, a result which must be looked for as the people become gradual): 
accustomed to look to our courts for the redress of petty injuries, and as wit 
the progress of education they become more keenly alive to their individual 
rights. But in serious crime, and especially in that class of crime which it must 
be the first care of an efficient police administration to repress, there has been 
a very marked decrease. The figures of 1874 were no doubt swelled to some 
extent by offences attributable to the scarcity which then prevailed ; but making 
every allowance for this, the general results obtained during the past year afford 
just ground for congratulation and hope for the future. 


6. The harmony which throughout the year has characterised the relations 
of the superior officers of the Police Department with the Magistracy, is to the 
Lieutenant-Governor a matter for satisfaction. The instances in which he has 
had to take notice of any misunderstandings or disagreements have been ex- 
tremely rare and very exceptional in their circumstances. 


7. Under the police system which was discredited and abolished some 15 
years ago, a chief matter for complaint was the want of some one to intervene 
between the investigating officers and the District Magistrates. It was found 
that no efficient control could be exercised over the former officers when they were 
not liable to be visited at frequent and unexpected intervals. The appointment 
of selected European officers to every district to superintend the police to some 
extent supplied the want; but it was never intended that on them the whole 
burden of inspection should fall. It was primarily, though not exclusively, 
with a view to securing better supervision that inspectors were appointed. This 
matter is noticed, as Mr. Hankey has prominently referred to an increasing 
disposition on the part of district officers to require inspectors to perform the 
duties of investigating officers. In drawing the attention of all officers to the 

' remarks made on the subject by Mr. Hankey, the Lieutenant-Governor * 
| would add that the result of such a practice must necessarily be to identify the 
| 
' 





interests of inspectors with those of their subordinates, and to deprive inspections 
made by them of much of their value. The Lieutenant-Governor observes 
further that it subverts to some extent the principle on which the several 
grades of the organised police force were constituted. . 


« 

8. District officers it is true have much difficulty to contend with, owing 
to the inferiority of the pay and status of the lower ranks of sub-inspectors and 
head-constables, as compared with the responsible duties which they are required 
to perform. ‘The raising of the status of the lower grades of native officers is, as 
has been before observed, the most important requirement of the department, and 
will receive attention on a favorable opportunity. Other requirements, such 
as those mentioned by Mr. Hankey in his 259th paragraph, and for which he 
requests the allotment of increased funds, are of a less urgent nature and must 
stand over for the present. 


9. The total expenditure on police during the past year, as shown by the 
Inspector-General in the 6th paragraph of his report, was Rs. 87,72,741 
against a budget grant of Rs. 39,51,294. To the former figures apparently 
must be added Rs. 14,851, stated in paragraph 46 to have been charged: against 
the budget of the Public Works Department. While the statement submitted 
includes a contribution of Rs, 37,180 made by Government towards the cost of 
the police employed in some of the larger municipalities in the interior, it 
does not, it is to be observed, include the further sums of Rs. 2,34,8384 paid by 
Government, and of Ks. 4,00,000 paid by the Commissioners of the Town of 
Calcutta and its Suburbs and of the Port to meet the cost of the police employed 
st the presidency, as this police is not under the control or the Inspector- 
General, but of the Commissioner of Police. Similary, the contributions made 

& by the municipalities in the interior and from other local sources t)wards the 
i cost of their police, and amounting to over Rs. 5,00,000, have been excluded 
from the statement. But how the figures given in columns 11 to 28 of state- 
ment E are to be reconciled with those given in paragraph 6 of the report is 
not made quite clear, ‘This omission should be remedied in future reports, = 
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19,447 inferior officers and men. The distribution of th 

the-force during the past two years was asfollows:-. rank and Tle of 


’ . 1874, 
General Police duties os a 15,294 fae 
Jajl guards hia : Ge 1,656 1,658 
Magazine guard¢ _ oo 210 "210 
Treasury, salt, and opium gnards a 1,430 1,425 
Frontier guards... ies : 613 ‘685 


There is no variation between the figures of the two years calling for any 
special remarks, ; 2 ‘ 

11. To the above must be added the force of Municipal Police employed 
in the several municipalities in the interior. The exact strength and 
cost of this force, however, it is difficult to gather from the report. In 
column 1 of statement H the strength of the Municipal Poiice is stated to be 
6,436, but this number varies slightly from the number shown in statement K, 
column 80, to be employed on municipal duty, and also from the figures given 
in paragraph 12 of the report for 1874, and paragraph 11 of the present report. 
If the Rs. 4,98,520 entered in column 23 of statement E. is meant to represent 
the cost of the Municipal Police, the discrepancy between these figures and those 
entered in the Police Budget should be explained. 

12. Special instructions have been issued during the past year for the 
introduction and working of the Chowkidaree law, Act VI of 1570, into a large 
number of districts. ‘The importance of this measure, which has been under- 

* taken with a view to improving the status of the village police on whom so 
much depends for the detection and prevention of crime, cannot be over-estimated. 
The reports which have been received from the Divisional Commissioners, 
showing the progress which has been made in each district in introducing the 
measure, have been separately dealt with, and prove that, where the matter 
has been taken up with interest and energy, it bas been accepted by the 
people, and cannot fail to conduce to the general improvement of the police 
administration of the province. 

18. Dissatisfaction is expressed at the existing police arrangements in 
the cantonments of Barrackpore and Dum-Dum. This is a matter which will 
de considered on sepurate representation. Nothing in the working of the 

railway, rodd, and river police appears to call for any present orders. But the 
Lieutepant*Governor is glad to observe that it is stated by Mr. Hankey that 
the high roads throughout these provinces, as well as the principal waterways 
of Southern and Eastern Bengal, are now in a remarkable degree free from 
crime, and that highway robbery, which was so prevalent in the Manbhoom 
and Hazareebagh districts, has altogether ceased since the introduction of a 
more complete system of road patrol. Judging by results, the policy of station- 
ing a large body of police on the Lushai border of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
district has been successful. Not a single raid or disturbance is reported 
to have occurred on the frontier during the past year. 

14. Considering the difficulty of putting down the crime of rioting in the 
Eastern Districts, the Lieutenant-Governor doubts whether sufficient recourse 
has been had to the preventive measures authorized by law in the quartering 
of extra police in the disturbed districts. Two parties of such police were 
during the year entertained in the district of Backergunge, and two also in the 
district of Tipperah, with the best results. In the Sonthal Pergunuahs a large 
party of extra police was stationed, but the cost was borne by Government. 

45. ‘Lhe number of the regular police returned as able to read and write 
is given as 8,808, besides 109 in the Government Railway Police, making a 
total of 8,917 as against 8,776 of the previous year, and it is stated that in 
addition 2,979 men were under instruction. ‘These figures indicate some 
improvement. Still, the fact that nearly half the men in the entire force are 
wR weegns in education must be very detrimental to efficiency, The 

i vernor trusts that, notwithstanding the — mentioned 
in these reports, the Inspector-General will use his best endeavours to promote 
ducation #mong the,men, and will impress all District Superintendents with 

ie serlewing the report forth he Lieutenant-G 
for the ious year, the Lieutenant-Governor 
a reproac to the Police Department that an of its mem- 
in cases of scenes oi, epeniies dhaalaghieeadiaane: 
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and-cailed upon all officers’ to do theit utmost fo extirpate the evil. - It is 
satisfactory to notice that the returns for-the year now under review show that 
not a single charge of torture which could bear the test of judicial examination 
was preferred. It appears, however, that although in as many as 25 districts 
no charges of extortion or bribery were brought against the police, in others 
several native officers and men were convicted of -these offences. “These are 
grievous faults, and must be equally repressed. The Lieutenant-Governor 
would again repeat the instructious which have been issued, impressing upon all 
superior officers the necessity of exercising a vigilant control over their men: 
17. As regards the general conduct of the police force, it is satisfactory 
to observe that there has been a considerable decrease in the number of cases 
in which it was found necessary to inflict punishment, either judicially or depart- 
mentally. The number punished judicially and departmentally has been 
600 and 3,973 (including dismissals and excluding Railway Police) respectively, 
as against 688 and 4,028 during the previous year. The Lieutenant-Governor 
records with pleasure that as many as 643 native officers and men were specially 
rewarded for more than common ability, address, and courage exhibited in the 
execution of their duties. He hopes earnestly that each year’s retarns will 
show an increasing number in this happy respect. In all, 4,149 men now wear 
one or more good-conduct rings, and this number exceeds the number thus 
decorated at the close of the previous year by 1,063. : 
18. ‘he relief afforded to the police in the matter of process-serving by 

the rules lately introduced for the entertainment of special process establish- . 
ments by Magistrates continues to be very marked. The following figures, 
taken from the report, would seem to indicate that increased attention is 
“now shown to the instructions which have from time to time been issued on 
the subject :— 








! 
| us72 | 1873. | ws) 1876, 
————— ——! ah TT 
Warrants served by the police ‘ies ae 62,072 | 47,464 82,026 
Sammonses “ 9 412,290 | 354,504 181,182 164,726 
Other orders 0. 3 232,805 | 225,712 216,777 185,085 
. 
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This table shows that in the course of three years the work of the force in this 
aches branch has been reduced by nearly one-half. But why it should 

ave been found necessary to serve such a large number of “ other orders” 
through the police has not been explained. 

19. The amount of inspection work performed by the superior officers 
of the department during the year was considerable. In a large number of 
districts the stations and outposts are said to have been most thoroughly’ 
inspected by the District Superintendents. The Lieutenant-Governor is dis- 
appointed, however, to observe that the duty of inspection was insufficiently 

erformed in no less than eleven districts, some of them important as regards 
the amount of crime committed. ‘These omissions have not been explained. 
In reference to the remarks which were recorded in the Resolution of 
fast year, the Lieutenant-Governor must again draw attention to the import- . 
ance of these duties, and must remind the District Magistrates, as well as the 
police officers concerned, of their responsibilities in this particular. | 

20. CoenizasLe Crime—The general result of the figures given below is 
to show that, as regards cognizable crime, there was a considerable decrepse in 
. the number of cases reported, and a proportionate decrease in the number of 

cases declared false and not enquired into in the past as compared with the 
previous year. J 
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avd which b ir origin in the famine. This conclusion is borne out by the 
fact that it is in those districts where the famine appeared to have had*the 
effect of increasing petty crime that the decrease is now observable, andnotably 
in.the districts of the Patna, Rajshahye, and Bhagalpore Divisions. Apart from 
this, Mr. Hankey remarks that he cannot understand on what principle a 
diminution in crime can be expected, seeing that the tendency of petty crime is 
to increase, while it is only in serious offences that deterrent sentences, coupled 
with police efficiency, can be expected to have any effect. Without altogether 
assenting to this view, the Lieutenant-Governor is willing to admit that it is the 
more serious types of crime which demand the chief attention of the police, and 
that it is therefore on a comparison of the results of their action in respect to 
those crimes in successive years that a conclusion as to the efliciency or other- 
wise of the force must be chiefly based. 


21. The following table shows the proportion in which the cognizable 
crime reported and accepted as true has been distributed under the several 
recognized heads of crime during the past three years. 
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~~ = asap aingpaibes picasa igi aver 
, Class — 1L.—Offences against the State, deo. ... fv roy je eo 2,929 2,606 2,755 
»  _L1.—Serious offeuces against the person, dc. ose - 4,992 3,905 4,184 
< HL—Ditto ditto against person or property, Ac. in 24,531 28,615 23,957 
« IV. Minor offences against the person 7 4,126 6495 on62 
va V.—Ditto ditto property. “i | 40,267 43.343 34,003 
v»» _V¥L—Other offences not specified above | 13.765 | 13,272 16,206 
| 873 961 | 


» VIL—Offences under special laws 





From the above, it is apparent that against a large decrease in offences 
against property, both serious and minor, there has been an increase of 3,367 
cases in minor offences against the person, and an increase of 279 cases in 

_ serious offences against the person. 

22. In his 71st paragraph, the Inspector-General of Police institutes a 
comparison for the past two years between the amount of crime in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, and in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab 
respectively. Accepting the figures given as a test, it would seem that crime, 

. and especially serious crime, was less prevalent in Bengal than in either of 
the abovewaamed provinces. 

. 28.» Passing from the province as a whole to individual districts, it appears 
from the table given by Mr. Hankey at page 101 of his report that, if the relative 
criminality of the different districts is judged by the number of true cases to 
population, the largest proportion of cognizable crime occurred in the districts 
of Darjeeling, Pooree, Patna, Moorshedabad, Hooghly, and the 24-Pergunnabs, 

” and that within the past three years there bas been, according to this test, a very 
large increase of crime in the two districts last-mentioned. ‘lhe proportion 
of true cases to population was, on the other hand, the smallest in the districts 
of Bhagulpore, Lohardugga, Mymensingh, Cuttack, Rungpore, Sarun, Chum- 

, and Purneah. In considering these figures, however, it is material to 
notice that all the percentages greatly depend on the number of cases which 
may have been declared to be false, and it is a su!ject for remark that in no 
district was there a larger proportion of cases struck off as such during the past 

than in Mymensingh; and that in Bhagulpore and Cuttack the increase 
in the percentage of cases so treated has been very marked, 

24. Taking the province as a whole, it is observed that the percentage 
of @ases declared to be false and never to have occurred was precisely the 
same in the past as in the previous year; aud that both these years have 

Percentage of exhibited a slight improvement as compared with 

“oben 1873, a8 shown in the margin, The constancy of 

ie +, these results has often been remarked. In last 
me 1 “ year’s Resolution the Lieutenant-Governor noticed, 
the fluctuations in the figures for individual districts in successive 

Jed to the inference that exaggeration was accountable for the rejection 

ny tomplai: The -General now suggests that ney of the 

d as false would have been more accurately described us “‘non- 
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25. From a consideration of the figures now submitted, which again show 
theesame fluctuations as previously remarked apon, the Lieutenan: 
thinks {t necessary again to caution officers against too readily declarin, 
an offence to have been falsely charged and not to have occurred. This should 
never be done unless distinct grounds can be assigned for the conclusion 
arrived at; and when it is merely considered that a case is eigen proved 
or possibly false, it would not be correct to strike it out as ly false. 
Although so large a number of cases were declaréd to be false, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has again to notice the small number of cases in which 
prosecutions were instituted against the offenders, and the still smaller number 
in which convictions were obtained. He must regard these results generally 
as unsatisfactcry, and as showing that eases are too frequently declared to be 
false without sufficient warrant. : 

26.. The similarity of the results in successive years in respect to the 
proportion of offences reported and not enquired into is very remarkable, 
while the discrepancies in the practice as regards different districts 
continue to be as marked as ever. For the past year the proportion of 
such cases for the whole province was 11'1 against 113 in 1874, and 11:9 
in 1873. In Sarun the laxness of practice which was animadverted on 
last year has been reformed. In Pooree, however, the results of the past 
year are altogether out of proportion to those of the previous year, the 
percentage of cases not enquired into having risen from 1:2 in 1874 to 44°1 
in 1875. ‘This is a matter which should receive the attention of the Commis- 
sioner. The proposal made by the Inspector-General that, with a view to 
secure uniformity of practice, it should be laid down asa rule that attempts 
merely should not be enquired into, does not commend itself to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The recognition of such a principle might very possibly lead, 
without necessarily any collusion on the part of the er to the concealment 
of crime which would be reported under the head of an attempt merely. 
The matter is one in which the Lieulenant-Governor thinks that any hard- 
and-fast rule would be inadvisable, and that a discretion must be left in the’ 
hands of the local authorities, 

27. Adding to the cognizable cases reported during the year those which 
occurred in previous years, but brought under enquiry in 1875, the total 
number of cognizable cases to be accounted for was 122,361. Deducting 
false cases and those not enquired into, the balance of cases for trial was 82,867. « 
Convictions were obtained in 82,270 cases, or 38:9 per cent., againsy 39°8 per 
cent. in 1874, and 38 per cent. in 1873. The total number of persons 
arrested during the year was 91,581. Of these, 59°5 per cent. were convicted, 
against 60°2 per cent in 1874, and 578 per cent. in 1873. The number of 
persons actually put on trial was 88,979. The percentage of such persons 
acquitted and convicted respectively during the past three years has been as 


EF 


follows :— 
1873. «18741875. 
Convieted aoe ove “a 599 6.7 613 
Acquitted ak ae eee 411 35 34 
28, The following table, abstracted from statement B appended to the 
A report, shows the percentage of convictions obtained as regards each class of 


cognizable crime daring the past two years :— 
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* Brom the dbove, it is shown that the proportion of persons convicted to 
brought to trial was unfavourable ins ccnihee ary Soe Il 
and III, é.e as regards the more serious offences against person and property. 
The results are still more unfavourable under these heads, if persons arrested, 
and not See brought to trial, are taken aos the standard for comparison. 
On the other hand, it is apparent that, as compared with 1874, there has been 
some improvement during the past year in classes I, 1V, and VI. From the 
table given at page 29 of the report, it appears that the districts where results 
have been most unfavourable are Beerbhoom, Moorshedabad, Cuttack, Backer- 
nge, Burdwan, and Rungpore, all districts in which the results were also 
unsatisfactory in the previous year. The districts which are mentioned by 
Mr. Hankey as continuing to show gootl results are Howrah, Singbhoom, 
Darjeeling, Dinagepore, and 24-Pergunnahs. 

29. Mr. Hankey draws attention, and with apparent reason, to the 
unfavourable manner in which the Bengal Police returns contrast in certain 
particulars with those of other provinces. The following results deserve 
attention :— 
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| 
Central. : 
Bengal. provinces | Ondb. | Punjab. 
Number of cases investigated am oct os 88,962 | 25,458 | 29,306 4459 
Ditto _in which conviction was obtained “ 32270 | 13,003 ‘ | 96.928 
Namber of persons arrested pom a tis 94,461 23,770 31,722 51211 
Ditto brought to trial... ig id 83,979 | 20,187 31,054 41,702 
Percentage of cases convicted to cases decided ... wn 560 93:0 7768 98-0 
* Ditto of persons convicted to persons arrested oon S77 760 70 760 
Ditto ditto ditto brought to trial... 61z 
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In view of the very marked difference in the percentage of cases success. 
fully dealt with in Bengal, as compared with the other provinces mentioned in 
the above table, it is impossible not to suspect that there is some difference 
either in the manner in which complaints of certain classes are dealt with, or 
in the instructions issued as to the method of preparing the returns in the 
several provinces. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has separately requested the 
Inspector-General to place himself in communication with the police authori- 
eties of the provinces noted, with a view to ascertaining definitely whether 
there are ¢ny such considerations to be allowed for previous to drawing deduc- 
tions {rom the figures. Taking them as they stand, they certainly show some 
weak points in the administration of critinal justice in Bengal; for, as 
Mr. Hankey remarks, they indicate either that arrests are inconsiderately and 
injudiciously made, or else that offenders are improperly acquitted. On the 
other hand, it might be said that, owing to the auvance in education in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, the people are more alive to their rights and better 
able to maintain them. Some part of the result may also be due, as suggested 
by Mr. Hankey, to the acquisition of forensic skill among the upper and middle 
classes of society. 

80. But to whatever caase the difference in the results in Lower Bengal 
as compared with other provinces may be attributable, the large proportion of 

resumably innocent persons who are year after year arrested by the police 
ae matter for grave consideration and regret. Though some improvement 
in this respect is apparent, if the figures of former years are examined, the 
proportion of arrests to convictions must still be held to be unduly 
. Sir Kichard Temple has previously noticed this fault, and he must now 
posittvely insist on such measures being taken immediately by the Magistracy 
and the Police Department as shall ensure a remedy being applied. He has 
always considered that the making of arrests on insufficient grounds is one of 
the worst failings of the police, and that the unfavourable estimation in which , 
the Police Department is held among some sections of the native community, 
ong om owing to their proceedings in this particular than to any other 

) unnecessary arrests are chiefly attributable to ignorance, and 
t can only be looked for as the police become better educated and 
d made to understand more clearly their duties and regponsibi- 
to be done in this respect. Lf errors of procedure are 

all District Magistrates and Superintendents 





















of Police, and if proper notice is” taken of all instances in*which 1 se 4 
excted their powers, the Lieutenant-Governor is confident tliat future 1 ; 
will show a far smaller proportion of arrests to convictions. He ‘must 

every Magistrate and every District Superintendent that in each district Teal 
time to time the returns will be jealously scrutinised with this view. 

$1. The large number of persons acquitted by the Sessions Oourts is 
again very noticeable, and inent attention has been drawn to the matter 
by the Inspector-General. For the past three years the percentages of acquittals 
to persons tried has gradually increased, and has amounted to 43, 45, and 47 per 
cent.in each year. The results have ‘been most unfavourable in the Pooree; 
Patna, Noakholly, Hooghly, Burdwan, and Bankoora districts, while the results 
were very successful in the Manbhoofn, Purneah, Chittagong, Rajshahye, Pubna, 
and Fureedpore districts. The Inspector-General now especially points out the 
unfavourable results of sessions trials where juries are empannelled. He 
thinks that the suitability of the jury system for certain districts where it has 
been introduced has been brought into grave question. It is to be observed, 
however, that it does not necessarily follow that because a case is thrown out by 
a jury the jury are wrong; nor even should it*so happen that this frequently 
occurs. The case may have been improperly committed, or the committhents 
may have been badly made. The whole question is one, however, which’ will 
receive separate consideration in the Judicial Department. 

82. One of the accepted tests of the efficiency of a police, though often a 
very fallacious one, is the proportion borne by the value of the stolen property 
recovered by them to that which has been lost. Tne amount so recovered in 
1875 was Ks. 2,98,907 against Rs. 9,25,681 stolen. ‘The ratio of recovery was 
thus 82°3 per cent., or slizhtly better than in 1874, when it was 32 per cent., and 
considerably better than in 1873, when it was only 25°1 per cent. The districts 
where results have been conspicuously unfavourable are Dacca, where the ratio 
of recovery was only 9 per cent., and Bankoora, where it was only 5 per cent. 
In the 24-Pergunnals, Howrah, Durbhunga, and Balasore the ratio of success 
has been very much above the average. 


88. Class I—Offences against the State, public tranquillity, and justice — 
The number of offences reported and recorded in this class during the past year 
was 8,538. Of these, 2,755 were accepted as true, or more by 149 than in the 

vious year, and less by 174 than in 1873. ‘Ihe chief offences under this 
head, and the only ones calling for remark, are those of rioting and unlawful’ 
assembly. The number of true cases appearing under these heads was 2,044 

inst 1,810 in 1874, and 2,108in 1873. That a very undue proportion of these 

ences continues to be contributed by the districts of the Dacca Division is 
shown by the mt hogs table :-— 














‘Troe cases | Cases detected. Persona convicted. 
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In ‘Mymensingb, although more ethan half ‘the complaints made were elimi- 
nated as false, convictions were obtained in little more than one-fourth of the 
remainder. In Backergunge, with a little increase in the crime, and a large 
decrease in the number of cases struck off as false, there was a great improve- 
«ment in the number of cases detected. In Tipperah the comparative propor- 
“tion borne by the large number of persons convicted to true cases is very note- 
worthy. : 

84. Outside of the Dacca Division, the district where riots g pe 
moet juent is Jessore, where the true cases in 1875 were aay ; 
Nuddea the number of true 
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m1 ppear, as pointed out by a eminently un . 
i ie ral tenor of the Anspector-General’s erate on woeostlag ae 
tive p nce of rioting in the districts of the several Commissioners’ 
pres all it is to be inferred that there has been a marked decrease in the number 
of serious cases, such as even in recent times were of frequent occurrence. The 
difficulty of obtaining convictions in cases of rioting, owing to the usual conflict 
of evidence, is an undoubted evil; for, as is observed by the Magistrate of 
Moz every instance in which there is a failure of justice materially 
diminishes fear of the law. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, apprehends 
that but few cases of rioting occur where the matter in dispute has not been 
for some time agitated. A Magistrate who keeps himself acquainted with what 
is going on in his district should have speedy information of such matters and 
be able to interfere before the mischief happens. Where the inhabitants of any 
village are habitually turbulent, the good results to be obtained by quartering 
extra police on them have been amply proved by experience; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor doubts, as already noticed, whether Magistrates take sufficient 
advantage of the provisions of the law on this subject. 

Bb. Olvas I1—Serious offences against the person.—Under this class the 
offenevs recorded during the past year amounted to 4,184 against 3,905 in 1874, 
and 4,892 in 1873. The number of persons convicted of such offences amounted 
to 8,004 against 2,987 in 1874, and 3,245 in 1873. As may be observed from 
the table given in paragraph 29 above, the percentages showing the result of 
the action of the police in regard to crimes of the class indicate that there has 
been some want of success in dealing with them as compared with the previous 

’ year. The details as regards the chief heads of crime in this class are as 
follow :— 
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302 126 121 231 243 
a1 108 148 229 
43 59 50 75 
30 48 68 73 
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While the number of cases of murder accepted as true was precisely the 
same as in the previous year, there was a slight falling off in the number of 
eases in which convictions were obtained. At the same time the namber of 
cases rejected as false was 77 only against 85 in the previous year; while, 
as in the previous year, every third case of culpable homicide reported was 
struck off as false. ‘There was an excess of 21 in the residuum of true cases in 
1875, as compared with 1874. ‘here was at the same time an increase of 18 in 
the number of true cases of causing death by a rash or negligent act. How 
many cases of causing death are included in the cases reported under the 
head of hurt, or grievous hurt, has not been stated. This information should 
be given in future. 

36. In murder cases, with a somewhat smaller number of cases detected, 
the number of convictions obtained was slightly in excess of the figure for the 
ere Still, this shows a lamentable want of success in tracing 
out ers, or in establishing their guilt. in the Behar districts 34 persons 
only were convicted out of 240 arrested. In Orissa 4 only out of 24. i 










e. inees, as a whole, it appears that but one person out of every four , 


murder was convicted. The ral percentage would have been 

but a the cumpentivelp encosestal results of trials in 
ivision. 

On an examination of the details given by Mr Hankey in 

: eport, which contain Sitieeificasion of the vari 



















there were but two cases of this kind, and in both con ‘ 
As regards murders by robbers, convictions were obtained in eight cases out 
18, “ap seven by es os in the previous , a i occurred in eac 
of the districts o oom, Dinagepore, Raj ye, Backergunge, 
and Fureedpore, with the result aye Bate on each., In other districts 
the results were less favourable, notably Burdwan and Dacca, As regards cases 
of murder by poison, of which there were 12 accepted as true in the past year, 
there is nothing noticeable except the want of success in dealing with the 
crime in the north-eastern districts of the Rajshahye Division, and the fact 
that of six cases reported in Backergunge, five were reported to be false. 
As regards other murders, there is the common, though most sad, tale of wives 
murdered by their husbands, and of husbands murdered by their wives, or their 
wives’ paramonrs, It is satisfactory to notice the large decrease of men 
killed in land disputes or other riots as already referred to, and of cbildren 
killed for their ornaments. z 

88. In connection with the increase noticed above in the number of 
cases of culpable howicide, the marked want of success in the matter of obtain- 
ing convictions in the Burdwan, Chittagong, and Patna Divisions forms a just 
subject for observation. The fact that in the Chota Nagpore Division, with 24 true 
cases, convictions were obtained in 20, may be in part due to the simple nature 
of the people in the jungle districts. They are easily excited to passion, and 
not unirequently acknowledge crimes committed under its influence. As is 
usual, one-half of the charges of rape made in the course of the year were 
decided to be false. Such charges are doubtless easily brought and substantiated 
with difficulty. Of three persons tried, if one is convicted the. result is 
considered good. Judged by this standard, the results obtained in the Dacca, ° 
Presidency, and Chota Nagpore Divisions were better than usual. The 
Lieutenant-Governor observes with regret that a system of what has been 
ealled gang rape is reported to exist. 1n this view, so far as the facts are at 
present before him, he cannot but notice with dissatisfaction the leniency of 
some of the sentences passed in Backergunge, the district where the crime ir 
this form has been specially noticed. 

89. The comparative impunity with which the crime of drugging con- 
tinues to be practised is discouraging. Inthe Patna Division convictions were 
obtained in 2 cases only against 12 reported, and in the Dacca Division in 
one only against six veporied. The same number of cases of grievous hurt for. 
the purpose of extorting confessions were reported in the past as in the previous 
year; but in 1875 all six cases reported were accepted as true aghiast 4 only 
in 1874, Although convictions were obtained in two cases, as against no 
convictions in the previous year, it is a lamentable result that the crime 
should have gone wholly unpunished in Howrah, Maldah, Rungpore, and 
Purnesh, in each of which districts one case occurred. 

40. Since the close of the year under report the Mahomedan 
Registration Act has been introduced into most of the districts of Eastern 

al. The Lieutenant-Governor will await with interest reports showing 
what effect this measure has had in reducing the number of complaints of 
kidnapping and abduction. “At present about one-half of such complaints 
are rejected as false, while barely one-third of the remainder are proved: to 
eonviction—a fact which has long been indicative of a defect in the law. 

41. Class IJJ—Serious offences against person and property,—The total 
number of true cases recorded in this class during the past year was 28,957, 
or less by 4,658 in the previous year, and by 574 in 1873. Omitting cases of 
burglary, which it will be convenient to consider separately, along with those 
offences of the same description recorded in Class V, the results under the 
chief heads were as follow :— <A Tee 
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remarkable decrease in the number of cases of dacoity observable from 
, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, the most favourable feature 
iin the report for thé year. Not only was there a decrease of 45 per cent. in the 
‘number of true cases, but at the same time the number of false cases was 99 
. a arenes in ri previous mor The proportion borne by cases detected 
é is convic © cases accepted as true was not quite up to ° 
ard of 1874; but, on the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is teeth Pog 3 
upon the results obtained as satisfactory, except in Burdwan, where one case 
only was prosecuted to conviction against seven which were reported and 
accepted as true; in Dinagepore, where similarly there was only one case as 
against 18; in Dacca where, with 12 true cases, none were detected, and in 
Manbhoom where two only were detected‘ out of 15. In Midnapore the figure 
test is admittedly unfavourable. The number of dacoities has increased from 
17 in 1874 to 26 in 1875, while convictions were obtained in only seven cases 
inst 15 in the previous year. It is explained, however, that the arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Macaulay, c.s, for detecting this crime while he was 
Superintendent of Police in the district in 1874, are working admirably and 
have been productive of the best results, which will be more apparent in the 
— for the current year. ‘The districts mentioned last year, as those in 
which the crime of dacoity was specially prevalent, were Beerbhoom, Moorshe- 
dabad, and Julpigoree. 1n each and all of them the diminution in the number 
of cases reported has been very satisfactory. It is not satisfactory, however, 
that in the district lastnamed, with ten true cases in the past year, not a single 
one should have been prosecuted to conviction. In Moorshedabad and 
Beerbhoom the crime has been more successfully dealt with, but there also 
the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the local officers will perceive that there is 
much room for improvement. 

42. The district, however, in which the most marked improvement is 
observable is Purneah. There the number of cases reported in 1874 was 42, of 
which 80 were accepted as true, and the number of persons convicted was 34. 
In the past year,the number of cases reported was 7, of which three only were 
accepted as true, and the number of dacoits convicted was 13. ‘The measures, 
says Mr. Hankey, which have led to this very satisfactory result are as follow :— 
Firet, the determined and energetic action of the Magistrate of the district against 
the bad characters and suspected persons of the district; secondly, the appreben- 
sion and conviction of two of the most notable dacoits who had long escaped 
with impynity, and the conviction of an influential and well connected Brahmin 
who haa long been suspected of being a receiver of stolen property, and was at 
last detected in the attempt to organize a dacoity ; thirdly, the encouragement 
given to villagers to protect themselves against dacoits. ‘I'wo of the three cases 
recorded in the past.year, it appears, were attempts only ; the villagers, on the 
advent of the dacoits, having turned out and put them to flight. 

48. In Pubna and Bogra the results of police action in dacoity cases have 
been favourable. In the former district the good effect resulting from the 
punishment of four receivers of stolen property are mentioned. in Mozuffer- 
pore the assistance derived from certain ghat ticcadars in the matter of 
arresting dacoits is prominently acknowledged. Inthe 24-Pergunnahis, Jessore, 
Tipperah, and Reckeryangs districts also the results were satisfactory. The 
Lieutenant-Governor notices the remarks made in the report as to the apparently 
inadequate sentences which were passed on the dacoits convicted in the last 

district. There is nothing calling for remark as regards the cases of 
robbery and serious mischief recorded, except the satisfactory decrease in the 
_* number under each head. : 
© 44.° Taking together the heads of crime which comprise the offence of 
burglary, as understood by the Inspector-General of Police, we have the follow- 


-ing results 
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by Inspector- 

decfease in the number of cases which occurred, there proveme 

the matter of detection. Mr. aia, extenuation of these results, calls 
attention to the fact that it is not in gal alone that the police fail to deal 
effectually with this crime. On the other hand, the nature of the hoases in 
which the people live in Bengal, and the luxuriance of the vegetable growth 
around every homestead, afford great facilities for the crime and a ready means 
of escape to the theives. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that one of the first 
fruits of the improved eso which the village police will hold under the 
operations of the Chowkidaree Act will be the reduction of crimes of this nature. 

45. Class I1V— Minor offences against the person —Vhe number of true 
cases recorded in this class was 9,862 in the past year, compared with 6,496 
in 1874 and 38,508 in the previous year; this rapid increase in crime is toa 
great extent apparent only. It was not till after the commencement of 1874 
that hurt was made a cognizable offence, and the fact that in the past year 
6,861 cases of this kind are included in the total of 9,862 shown. sufficiently 
accounts for the difference. As regards other offences under this head, the 
Inspector-General notices a very marked decrease in cases of wrongful confine. 
ment and restraint in the Pubna district, where some success was obtained in 
dealing with a very bad case of the kind. 

46. Class V—Minor offences against property.—Under this class there 
was a decrease of 5,250 true cases as compared with 1874, and of 2,174 true 
cases as compared with 1873. Out of 38,093, the total number of offences 
recorded in this class, 1,563 have been included above among burglaries. The 
remaining chief heads of crime are as follow :— 
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In 1874 the enormous number of 12,957 cases of theft of all kinds were « 
as false; in the past year the number was only slightly less, being 
12,235. At the same time there was a diminution of 5,502 in the .total 
number of complaints lodged. The net result has been a decrease of 4,780 
in the number of true cases. As may be observed from the figures given in 
the table above, there has been a marked falling off in the number of cases 
successfully investigated, and in the number cf convictions obtained under 
each of the heads of crime. Cattle theft is said to bave increased in the * 
Chittagong Division, and to have decreased in the Chota Nagpore and Bhagul- 
Divisions. It continues to be very prevalent in the districts of the Patna ” 
ivision, especially in Mozufferpore and Durbhunga. In the grazing lands of 
the Bhagulpore Division, which lie contiguous to the latter district, ai 
between it and the district of Dinagepore, cattle theft has decreased. The — 
oh Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the stricter watch to which this result is said 
i, to be attributable in Purneah will be extended also to the other parts of this 
tract of country. 
; 47. Olass VI.—Other offencee not specified above—The figures given 
_ by the Inspector-General showing the number of cases during bs past three *» 
Heri which have been entered under this head with their results are as 
low :-— : 















1873. 1874. 1875. 
« Cases. oo a. 98,304 18,272 15,206 
Number detected —... a 10,869 10,968 12,582 





Persons punished... we 18,438 
_ The increase —_ by the above 
vagrancy, excise, nuisance cases, 
bserve the increase in the | 


13,775 












un of prosecutions under this head increased from 2,459 to 3,387, 
“pages convicted as against 1,667 in 1874. In seven districts 
tioned by the Inspector-General. but little action appears to have been 
against bad characters, but it is satisfactory to notice the energetic 
measures which have been apparently adopted in Manbhoom, Rungpore, Mozuf- 
ferpore, Jessore, Chumparun, Monghyr, and Purneah, ‘ 

48. Now-coeniZaBLr crme.—The total number of non-cognizable cases 
instituted by complaint during the year, or taken up by the Magistrates of 
their own motion, was 95,766, or 1,541 in excess of the number in 1874. The 
number of cases in which process issued was 70,637 against 70,881. These 
tad are considerably less than those for’ 1873—a result due to the transfer 

cases of simple hurt from the non-cognizable to the cognizable list. The 
number of persons convicted during the past year was 42,708, or 777 more 
than in 1874, although the number of persons who actually appeared in court 
was 78,471, or 2,058 less than in 1874. These results are considered by the 
Inspector-General to be satisfactory. In forming an opinion on the subject, 
it is important to bear in mind that petty cases, when true, are not unusually 
compromised out of court. 

49. The number of non-cognizable cases in which the police were 
required to make an enquiry was 5,569 only against 6,997 in 1874. This 
isa marked improvement. With reference to on order passed by the late 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, now Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division, requiring tlie submission to him of a special report in all cases where 

_ a police enquiry is ordered in non-cognizable cases, Mr. Hankey remarks on the 
danger of proceeding too far in a contrary direction. In his remarks generally 
the Lieutenant-Governor concurs. At the same time he would observe that the 
control to be exercised by a Commissioner in such a matter would depend very 
much upon the acquaintance he possessed of the officers serving under him, 
and the amount of confidence he placed in their discretion. As was observed 
‘in the Resolution on last year’s report, it is essential, with reference to financial 
considerations, that the police force should be utilised to the fullest extent 
for its more legitimate duties, and should as far as possible be relieved from 

i us work. In this view the Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared 
to interfere with the action taken to secure these ends. 

50. At page 110 of his report, Mr. Hankey gives an interesting table 
showing tht relative amount of non-cognizable crime in the several districts 
of thege provinces during the past three years. The ratio of convictions to 
persons tried is shown to be highest (80 per cent.) in the district of Howrah, 
where the number of municipal cases is very large. It is also good in 
Dinagepore (71 per cent.), Pubna (66 per cent.), Gya (65 per cent.), Purneah 
(68 per cent.), Maldah (62 per cent.), Patna (61 per cent.), Jessore, Pooree, 
~~ ma ma (60 per cent.), and in the districts of the Chota Nagpore 

n. 
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51. In reviewing generally at the close of his report the conduct of the 
oo during the past year, Mr. Hankey remarks as follows :—‘ On the whole, 
think the police are fairly entitled to a good modicum of praise. The verdict 
of the local officers is decidedly favourable, and, judging from the paucity of 
complaints that find expression in the public press, the general public are 
tolerably satisfied with these guardians. The polico is nowhere a very popular 
t, and usually comes in for more than its fair share of stricture. Com- 
will of course arise, and it is cy and proper that, when made with 
3, they{should be made public, and opportunity of investigating them 
afforded. Per contra, however, I frequently receive native petitions praying 
for the retention of some outpost on the ground of immunity from crime and 
the general security it has afforded to the inhabitants.” In these remarks, 
‘based as they are on the opinions of fhe several Commissioners of Divisions, 
tengnt-Governor is glad to be able to concur generally. He observes 

e abstract given of the remarks made by local officers, that, a few 
epted where circumstances are ugainst the police, the force is said 
it and well behaved. Sir Richard-Temple has already recqrded his 
extent the character and efficiency of the police 
















de Dude Sopritendcnt have bes tog’ 









endugh in a district to make their mark on the " ite 
Governor will not fail to hold them responsible for results. 
52. The Lieutenant-Governor has but little to add to the observations-he 
placed on record in the Resolution on last year’s report regarding the c 
and efficiency of the Bengal Police. Although progress is apparent, there is 
still room for much more rapid and dnsderable improvement. The most 
important agents of the police administration are the petty officers of the force, 
the head-constables and sub-inspectors, by whom all criminal investigations are 
ordinarily held, and it is amongst this class of officers that there is the widest 
scope for improvement. The attention of Government has long been devoted 
to considering the means whereby the status of head-constables es; 
may be ameliorated, and it is a matter of regret that financial necessities have 
hitherto rendered it impossible to give effect to any of the proposals that have 
been made. The Government is fully aware that this is the most urgent need 
of the department, and that the only certain means of securing a higher order 
‘4 of efficiency is by raising the status and salary of the petty police officers; it is 
feared that, until this can be done, the undeniable unpopularity and venality 
of the police must continue: much, however, may be done in the direction of 
improvement by the Inspectors and District Superintendents of Police, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor is glad to be able to say that, owing to the exertions of 
the superior police officials, both European and Native, the results of the past 
year’s administration do show that upon the whole crime has been creditably 
repressed and offenders brought to justice. It may be added that the gradual 
introduction of the new Chowkidaree Act, which is now in force in portions . 
at least of most of the districts in Bengal, has established the village watch as 
a more valuable auxiliary to the district police administration than was for- 
merly the case. The extension generally throughout Bengal of the provisions 
of the Village Chowkidaree Act, of the Criminal Tribes’ Act, of the Mahome- 
dan Marriage Registration Act, and of the Reformatory Schools’ Act, will, in 
many matters of criminal administration, mark as it were anewera. The 
Lieutenant-Governor entertains a confident hope that through the operation of 
these provisions the hands of the local executive will be much strengthened, 
and that, ere long, the beneficial results will be shown by a large diminution 
of offences recorded under certain heads of crime. 
53. The Inspector-General remarks in his report that there is no feature’ 
in the department under his control that he regards with more satisfagtion than 
the qualifications and character of the body of its superior officers, and that the 
exceptions are very few in which both the District and Assistant Superinten- 











Colonel Paterson. Mr. Charles Jennins Gents have not been highly spoken of by 
ear Kecsaeill. ng i. ane the district officers and the Commissioners 
ME. 3-H Kelp Ae ca v Kayeott - merece: The perme 
+. P. Davis. » E. M. Showers. as much pleasure in acknowledging the 
Mr, TL heseeeth, i Hyon services of the several officers see by 
» HM feily. | GI'K Mears. Mr, Hankey as marginally noted, and he 
Major W. Gordon. | ” H. Manro. desires that his thanks may be separately 
\ A el 2 oe ean communicated to them. The thanks of 
i ~ B. Irvine, | % BALD. Bignel). Government are especially due to Colonel. 
f » F. Wilcox. ; _ Paterson, who has long served in the’ 
L Department as Deputy Inspector-General, and whose merits have been fre« 
a quently recognised. — ie 
ex, 54. In conclusion, the Lieutenant-Governor has to thank Mr. Hankey — 
we for his excellent report, and for the careful and able manner in which he has” 
e carried on the administration of the Police Department during the past year 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, E 
Be bin 2 R. L, MANGLES, 
Offs. Secy. to the Govt. of E 
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Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops» 
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j Statement showing Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops in the different Districts 
of Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the 4th November 1876. 




















Rainfall 
District, and date of [at Sudder Character of the weather, state and prospects of the crops, and 
\ No. return, [Stationin state of health at date. m 
inches, 
* 
ee ee 
BENGAL. 
Western Districts. 
1 |Burdwan, Nov. 69/76) ‘17 |The rainfall at Culna has been +27 and at Cutwe 85, Beali and kartic sali are 
being cut. Fever is prevalent. 
2 |Bankoora, » & » 44 [Slight showers fell on the 30th and 31st October; the rest of the weck was dry 
and cool. The prospects of the rice crop continne as favourable as possible, 
3 |Beerbhoom, » & wo Nil |Weather—Dry at head-quarters, There was, however, some rain in the interior. 
4 State and prospects of the crops continue excellent, The reaping of the early 
E November crops (here called aous) has commenced. 
| 4 |Midnapore, a Se 09 [Some rain fell on the 30th and 31st October, over an inch in the south of the 
5 district, and the sky was threatening. The high wind, however, did v little 
my harm, and the crop, which is now being reaped, may be considered a bumper 
q one, The proses of the cold-weather crops are very good. The season is 
3 very feverish. 
6 |Hooghly, » 4 » | 66 |Weather—Cloudy on the 30th October. Drizzling rain on the 8ist, with a gale 
Ylowing from the north-east, Bright and cool since the Ist instant, About 
* one anna of the amun crop has been damaged by the gale of the 8lst. In 
other respects the prospects of this crop remain good, The reaping of aous is 
| almost over, Fever is on the increase. 
* ( — |dowrab, » 4 » | ‘84 |Weather—Cloudy, and there was a tolerably hard gale on the 31st October 
at night, The gale is believed to have dove some slight injury to the crops. 
Central Districts, 
Nov. 6,4°76 40 |Weather—Cloudy and stormy on Monday, Tucsday, and Wednesday ; clear and 
| cia a fine during the latter hnlf-of the week’ ‘The late gale has somewiiet damaged 
the crops fn places. Fever stil! prevails at Sutkhira, Buseorbut, and Barripore. 
Le 
7 Nuddoy » 4 » | ‘14 [There was a little rain, with high wind, in the early part of the week. Since then 
the weather has become settled again, The prospects of the rice continue very 
. good, and the weather has been so far very favourable for the cold-weather 
crops, 
8 |Jessore, wo fe 1:12 |Weather—Cloudy, with rain on the 31st October, followed that night by storm. 
4 Since clear and dry, {n Khoolaa and Bagirhat, where the storm of the 8lst 
October was much more violent than in the rest of the district, the amun crops 
’ Moorshedabad, » 4, » "11 [Weather—Clondy at the beginning of the week. It is getting cold. The 












present prospects of the crops are as good as can be desired, 


Weather—Gotting cold. North wind prevailing. The prospects of rice and 
sugarcane continue most favourable, Fever continues. 





Weather—Fair, The mornings and evenings are getting cooler, State and 
prospects of the crops are excellent. 









ere has been very slight rain during the week in all the stations except 
Danore, Godagares, and Bagmara. ‘The standing crops promise well. ‘thé 
sowing of cereals is nearly finished, and that of mustard and rye is Ring on. 
Fever is very prevalent, and a few cases of cholera aro reported from Beauleah, 
Poothea, Belmaria, Singrab, Burrigaon, and Nattore, 


Weather—Cool and breezy. The rudbee sowings have commenced. Tobacco and 
mustard have been sown for the third time with every prospect of success, 
‘The prospects of amun are good, except in the north-east of the district. 











i 
[ are reported to have sustained some loss, 
| 






‘he first two days of the week were cloudy, but with very little rain. Only few 
drops fell, which were not appreciable by the rain-guage, Wind from the 
east and nofth-east prevailing. All the winter crops are in 4 very prosperous 
condition, the amun being remarkably forward. , 


rey inet Slat: Ondo lies seat dlemepe oe pencaitt tes ae 
Serajgu prospects are 
Secee guee Gascngatvo the onvue ce Gee higher ands owing BBM 
rivers, ‘There is much fever about, as usual at this season. A few 
from Bera andjHandial.' ; 


eo) 


ay, shows rainfall during the seven days immediately 


tt 












| 17 |Julpigoree, 4, «| Nil |Weather—Seasonable, All the crops are in a highly satisfactory condition. 
a ¥ General health is good. 


3 Behar, » 2 » Nil aged 2 gown ea) cool, coe Inst two days of the gedhcans 
win ‘ith light clouds. dhan are everyw! 
food ‘Totucao and mustard have saflored much from the late rales. Public 
| health is good. : 
a 4 Eastern Districts 
* 18 | Dacea, Nov. 6, '76| 1°68 |Weather—Fine since the storm on Tuosday night. The done to the 


crops by the storm will be fully compensated by the good done by the rain. 


19 |Purreedpore, ,, 4, » | 1:09 |The rainfall at Goalundo is “69 and at Madari 191. Tho rainfall at Goalundo 
the week before last was ‘61, instead of 3°83, as erroneously ‘There was 

a cyclone from about 10 P.st. of the}3lst October to about 56 am. of the 

instant, It blew very hard between 12 and 3 o’clock at night. The normal 

| of the barometer here is 80°15, and it fell to 29°46 at the time. The 

| but a little damage. A constable was killed in Madaripore. The cyclone was 

felt liken stiff gale at Goalundo on the night of the 31st, and the steamers had 

to shift anchorage, 


! 
Eo 
| Backergunge, ,, 2, ,,| 341 (Between 11 Pa. of the Slest ultimo and 4) a.m. of the Ist instant a violent - 


EES 


hurricane passed over the district, the wind blowing from the north, north-east, 
east and south-east, and back article pp obagies wre fear 

west. Thero"has been a great destruction of huts and 

trees. About 90 per cent. of the huts in the area affected were blown 

Only one death has been yet from Potuakhali, but loss of life 

the rivers is Sopeaeate rice crop has of course 

it as hoped that the damage is slight. The people have been put to 

which, it is hoped, will be only temporary. Circumstantial reports from the 
interior have not yet been received. A report bas come in that a storm-wave 
came up the Titulia and Dukbin Shabazpore rivers, and did very great mischief. 


21 |Mymensingh, ,, 3, » 26 |Weather—Stormy on the Slst ultimo and Ist instant. Since then fina The 
state and prospects of the are favourable on all sides. ‘The winter crops 
being sown, and some have already sprouted. 








the storm of the 3lst ultimo and Ist instant, done 


» «3, | 3°78 |Weather—Still warm in the time. The crops were well 
ee mm heeeeh . ro This sorafica corainly 
, some damage, but how much is not yet stated. 1 


. 


5 23 9 wo ws| sae |Retarn not received, 
+ E a '° ove ve] sone etarn not received, 
25 


‘Tracts, Oct. 81, ,,| Nil |Weather—Cloudy on the 29th, 80th, and 31st October. The mornings are cool 
and pleasant. Cotton is being gathered in small quantities. Land is being 
ploughed for the sowing of mustard and other winter crops. 


‘ot much rain fell daring the week. There was a hurricane on the night of the 
Bist October and the morning of the Ist instant, and some damage was done 
to the paddy crop. 















Weather—Seasonable, ‘The prospects of rice are very favourable, Health of the 
district is good. : 
ces 
‘Weather—Cool and it iia pepe ot ine een ae 4 
harvest is expected in most of the district. The of | x 
repre cain onaene . = 


is still powerful, but the setting in cold. The : 
‘crops, continge favourable, "The “yubbee bes po eared ae = 2 










‘Weather—Clear and cool. The harvest prospects seem to be quite 


Weather—Cool and pleasant. The of the crops continue 
be for y 


, . 
Character of the wanther, state and prowpects of the crops, and 
state of health at date. 








| BRHAR.—(Conta.) 
E 88 |Monghyr, Nov. | 4,76) Nil |Weather—Fair. The prospects of the crops continue good, 
~” 


= | 84 |Bbaguipore, =, 6", | Nil All the crops are reported to he ver and the prospects very satisfuctory. 
‘The general health is also very A ie F a 


| 86 |Purneab, » 4 «| Nil |The cold weather has fairly sot in, The erops are everything that ean be desired. 
* i Health of the district ir giod: , ere : 


3 86 ‘Sonthal Perghs. ,, 5, ,, Nil | Weather—Dry ; not very cold. All crops are excellent, 
ORISSA, 


be Od 1 Nov, 4, °76| 48 [Wenther—Cloudy and unsettled in the early part of the week ; clear and cold im 
i the latter part. A cyclone visited Faise Point on Tuesday morning, and its rp 
effects were felt slightly as far inland as Kendrapara. it has not done 
hs : damage to the crops, but has done some mischief to the huts and trges. a 
E Inte rice is progressing favourably, and the winter crops are coming on 
' 













Public health is good. 





88 |Pooree, » % | 87 ir, Cloudy and stormy on the 80th and Bist October, The rainfall 
wus general, and did much good to the crops, which otherwise 
must have suffered to some extent, There was rain in Khoorduh, and the state 
of the crops is reported to be improving. There have been a few cases of 
cholera, 
89 |Balasore, » 8 oo “ he weather in the earlier part of the week wns cloudy and unsettled, with _ 


slight rain and a high wind on the 30th ultimo. It has since become fine 
and settled again. The crops are very promising, and the general health is 
good, 





CHOTA NAGPORE. ) 
” 


* South. Western Frontier 
Agency, . 


40 |Hasareebagh, Nov. 3, °76! Nil |Wenther-—Sensonable. Prospects of the crops continue most favourable. 


* 41 |Lobardugga, =, 4, | Nil |Weather—Seasonable. Prospects of all crops on the ground continue most 
* favourable. 


42 (Singbhom, , 3 , ‘14 |Weather—Seasonable. The prospects of the crops continue very favourable. 
Fever is still very prevalent, 








43 |Manbhoom, » 4 4, | Nil |Weather—Seasonable. The prospects of the crops are very promising. The 
* ° November dkan (karticka crop) is boing reaped, ‘The rubbee prospects are also 
q ° | very good. : 








%o Telegram of the Gth November, rowed an the same day, uhnwa vaintall during the seven days immediately proceiing. 


Published for general information. 


Caucurra, Statistica Derr., H. J. 8. Corron, 
The 7th November 1876. Jr. Secy. to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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zi ‘ ° . 
Districts, of Blnga? for the fortnight ending 31st October 1876.—(Continued.) 
—— — = - — 
THE SKER OF 80 TULAS. “le, 
Lassxe Mruuets— . 
G@anat Minuet Maren on Inptay- 
Onorem, JOWAE, Byers Means, CORN, Guam. Fimgwoon. Sanz. 
F) Fl = i z g 2 ry s | 
E 5 2\4 Par ae ae z DISTRICTS. 
z 3 “a Ez: : a Lor g/s ) Ble | 3 | # | zt 
y wee w:| £ ele] Z eles] @ 1] we las] | s , 
fla | dil G 23/2/8/23| 2 2 | ¥é Elz izle | 2 legs 
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Fae oe ee ee ee ea 
t Pa w ) Bo ‘a i. | & * | &2]) 8 3 ee 
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Eustorn Districts—(Contd. 
8. Chi/S. Ch8. Ch.|8. Ch), Ch./8. Ob, S. Ch.|s, Ch.|s, Chess, Ch.|8. ChjS, ChJS. Chis. Ch 8. Chls. Chas. Ch 
| | 
a. oe oe er . ‘ae ws | 16 0 16 016 © 1200 1200 12090) 8 87 0) 812 | Chittagong. 
| | | 
| | | | 
we [oe |e ia 16 0 14 0 18 0 en | 8 0/2 0) 8 0| Noakbolly, 
| | 
3 iy sas 6 19 0/19 017 0} | 812/812) 812 | Tipperah. 
| 
‘1 we oo & 1, 40 2000 2000 2400/6 6 6 6 7 4/ Chittagong Hit 
| | | ‘Tracts, 
a ce ere “ % 5 10 610 O11 3 « | 8 0/8 0, 8 0! Hill Tipporah, 
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ow “ «. 186 8 [37 0 42 8 (31 0 BL & 34 8 25 0 2 8 27 6 160 0100 160 06 8 0} 8 0) 8 4, Gya 
| | | } 
¥* | } | | | | 
82 Q al 0 |83 0} w. 30 029 0.19 0 90 0 190 019 0 180 O160 O160 0/9 4/9 4) 9 O | Shababar, 
. ° | 4 
we | a | os [95 6 [33 0 (20 6/98 8 50 4 20 8 a9 - 12 Bs 4 189 185 0190 0 7 8) 7 10) 7 0 | Durbhonge, 
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| wm 4 on" [88 0 35 0|87 0137 0 33 0 Bs 0 25 0 25 0) , 712/712) 7 8 | Chomparun, 
oo ny on on ” 0 20 4 |31 6 (36 6 \28 3 jes OUT 0147 0 9 4/8 9/8 4 | Monghyr. 
| | | 
ron errr (ce = (3716 99 2 86 6:6 4 2719 27.12 151 8151 8193 0 813) 813) 8 B| Bhagulpore, 
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i} | 
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terior the prices range as follow :—Whent 20 to 24 seers, barley 28 to 32 seers, best rice 14 to 20 seers, common rico 20 togt7-8 seers 
‘Jesser millets 85 to 40 seers, maize 40 to 60 syers, and gram 22'to 27-8 seers, . 
terior the prices range as follow :—Wheat 17 to 20 seers, barley 25 goors, best rice 14 to 18 seers, 
seers, maize 82 socrs, und gram 16 to 26 seers, 
Wheat 20 to 22 sonra, best rico 18 to 16 seers, 


common rice 16 to 80 seers, lesser 


common rice 32 seers, and gram 26 to 28 seers, 
heat 16 to 28 seers, barley 20 to 40 seers, best rice 16 to 20 seers, common vice 16 to 2% seers, 
seers. 


18 to 21 seors, barley 26 to U8 seers, best rice 12 seers, common rico 22 to 90 seers, lessor 
seors, best rice 18-8 to 27-8 seers, offumon rice 21 to 82 seers, 
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o * { = 3 Jayvany 
& 3 Drermiers. | Srations. 5s £ 2 1876, Remarks, 
p eae | 88 
f & 285 2e4 
| ‘ 
| BENGAL. . 
Inches. | Tuches 
Weerenx Disteicts. 
Rordwae oo 
Cale litto 
t i nina ditto 
Boriven “| | Hood-Bood ditto 
| Ranecennge ditto 
Jobaunbad ditto 
Bankoore = | Bankoora . Ni 
Snorer ~ O19 ditto 
Hota we | O10) dite 
Rapes “| oe} dine 
Midnapore -” had ditto 
| 
Tumlook a we | Not ree.) ditto ++| Not ree. 16th to 21st Oct. 
Ghattal 020 | ditto : cd + - 
‘ Dy. O26 | ditto Fiera 
Contai 
OM Une. Rnges Ofice| 076 |Notre.| O84 21st Oct, 
Hooghly | Nil | Nil 4os4 [28th Oct, * 
Serampore ” o OO ditto 6¥33 | ditto 
Howrah “ | ©O6) ditto | 65°33) ditto 
Mabeshrekha ow O16 Not rec, | 72'20 21st Oct. 
| 
| 
Ni | ditto 
(Os | ditto 
0:06 | ditto 
» 006 | ditto 
Nil | ditto 
ditto ditto 
ditto | ditto . 
ditto ditto 
on “ . 
Narrackpore or itte 
Dam-Dum Nil | ditto > 
Kishnaghor ditzo | ditto. 
Rongong ditto | ditto 
Meherpore O18 | dito . 
Nil | ditto 
006 | ditto . 
Nil a « 
O25 . 
Nil on 
oo 
Nil 
ditts 
ditto 
oe. 
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